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THEOLOGICAL CHANGES. 


Nothing could be more expressive of that ever-varying 
scene we call human life than the play of light and shade 
before the rising of the sun; and, when the prophet Isaiah 
makes the same hazy dance of motes in the air between day- 
break and dawn a symbol of those plans and notions of men 
which forerun or fulfil the judgments of God, what better 
type of our uncertain opinions could he use? The Church 
of Rome professes to hold up an invariable mode of worship 
and standard of faith. But Protestantism, granting in the 
Reformation the principle of reform, allows fresh adaptations 
of truth to the human mind. 

The split in the Congregational body was, however, not 
upon any question of the authority of the Scriptures in 
matters of faith or practice. For Orthodox and Liberal, the 
Bible was the common bar and battle-ground. They fought 
to see which it was for! Were he Trinitarian or Unitarian, 
the preacher had to justify his subject and its treatment 
always with a text. There was no dispute that the scheme 
of salvation and source of all religious knowledge was held 
within the covers of these Testaments, or Two Wills of 
God,— the Old and the New. The Pilgrims and Puritans 
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had left behind many an ecclesiastical usage and form; but 
they clung to the written document. Nor among their 
descendants was there any division of opinion as to what in 
general it substantially contained of prophecy, miracle, pre- 
cept, and moral truth. The difference was in interpreting 
its teachings about the. nature of God and man and Christ, 
the conditions of redemption, the method and process of 
regeneration, tlc manner of human resurrection, and the 
length of retribution beyond the grave. 

But to what a world of change in opinions the earliest 
schism has opened the door! Every church, be it of Geneva 
or Rome, on whatever rock it may rest, is borne by a stream 
more resistless than the river or the ocean-tide, and over- 
come or swept along: into new regions of thought with the 
current of time; and how the emphasis alters, though the 
dogma may abide! Take one item or instance. When I 
studied divinity, one could not be qualified for the sacred 
desk without thorough training in the Hebrew tongue, not 
only to read Moses and David and Ezekiel in the original, 
but particularly to spell out every iota of prediction of a 
Messiah, and to verify the correspondence of the more than 
thousand-years-old picture with the Christ. It was like 
proving a sum in arithmetic! The most important traits in 
the Christ’s beautiful image might be found lurking in the 
crook of a black letter, in a tittle or a jot. But, on the 
exact way the Son of God was foreshadowed, what theo- 
logian now lays any stress? The argument is remote; the 
analogy has become a puzzle, as in the game of blocks; and 
the exegesis has gone like adream! Not one in a hundred 
ministers of the gospel in this country retains knowledge 
enough of the Jewish language to read freely one of the 
Psalms. Men who were experts in it at the school can 
scarce muster faculty enough now to furnish from the old 
dialect — whose least clauses once warranted the genuine- 
ness of the Saviour of the world —even an antique motto 
for an amber ornament, a ring or a-cup. I have found such, 
as once had a reputation as Hebraists, at a loss to point out 
the word bearing some desired sense for a symbol in an 
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ancient verse from Genesis or Job. To understand that 
“ Jerusalem” or “ Jehovah” is cut or inscribed in an olive- 
wood cane, on a paper-cutter or paper-weight, brought for 
a present from Palestine, is all that the usual scholarship of 
our ordained guides can compass. We trust to a few really 
learned men; and for this reason,—that we do not continue 
to fancy that our Christianity depends on, or has much to 
do with, the accuracy of the version or translation of any 
passage five thousand years old. What Christ was or is 
concerns us, not-what he was foretold or foreshown to be. 
It is really of no more consequence, and is very much 
harder, to make out his genealogy from the Gospel of Mat- 
thew or Luke than that of Alfred or Washington from the 
English Chronicles. Once he could not be our Master, 
unless he was miraculously conceived! Now he, the Blessed 
One, but hangs aloft there, the brightest blossom on the 
family-tree. Formerly, we were supposed incompetent to 
decide that any of his instructions or commands came from 
God without authentication and divine signature of a super- 
natural work, a violation of nature or her stark suspense. 
The moral beauty of his parables, the sublime injunctions of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the unbroken charm of his devo- 
tions, his final bequests of love and peace, the song of the 
supper and patient sweat of the garden, and the cross he 
bore to the place where it was to bear him,—all hung for 
their right to affect us on his special commission, with 
prodigy for a seal. Now, such underpinning for the glory 
of his spirit seems as unnecessary and absurd as if we should 
require some other basis to sustain and shore up the planet 
than gravitation with its eternal law. We have learned 
that there is’in some things a self-support; and that not 
only beauty in a flower is “its own excuse for being,” but 
also that there are a self-evident righteousness, wisdom, purity, 
and peace; and that, of all the arguments for the validity 
of prayer, the prayer, when it comes, is chief. Why demon- 
strate the sun save by sunshine? Our own capacity for our 
Lord’s faith and virtue has come to be his voucher and 
witness. = Primogeniture in heaven is passing away with 
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primogeniture on earth. God has a family immensely 
numerous, inconceivably old, which we cannot count or 
rank. 

We have made sad work with the infernal regions too. 
The everlasting hell vanishes from this midnight apparition 
of sparkling orbs. There is no under-world! All is upper 
and above-board, and we cannot fatally slump! Science, 
surveying this border of the creation, and catching the great 
Author’s style in his boundless domain, denies any founda- 
tion in nature for the representations in which Milton, 
Dante, Aischylus, and the writer of the Apocalypse deal. 

What an architecture superstitious fancy reared! Poli- 
ticians talk of “ the machine,” which must have its construc- 
tion and working looked to, lest, in the slang of the caucus, 
it be “bolted” from or “smashed.” To the vast alteration 
in ecclesiastical and theological machinery among us, who 
can be blind? How we have chased the devil away,—in 
another vulgar expression, can no longer “ place” him or tell 
his shape,—and have reduced to narrow, scarce discernible 
quarters his old measureless habitation of hell! A lake of 
water has been poured into the lake of fire. As the Yankee 
traveller told the Italian we had a cataract that would quench 
Vesuvius, or as the smith, with copious sprinklings, slackens 
the flame at his forge, so we have, instead of the boundless 
gulf and bottomless pit, only so much of hell as we can make 
useful to fashion and sharpen the tools of a virtuous will! 
By a power coming out of the eternities, which we call the 
Spirit of the Times,— Geist, as the Germans say,—preachers of 
every name are compelled to withdraw the stress from sys- 
teins of atonement, trinity, election, regeneration, foreordina- 
tion, and doom, and to fasten it on being simply' honest, 
veracious, pure, and good. The theatrical properties and 
stage costume of pulpit declaimers and of the religious 
poets, sacred or profane, tumble everywhere before the reign 
of law and fact. 

Empire of change, indeed! The shifting stakes in the 
solid ice among the Alpine clefts show that the glacier 
moves; sunken or half-buried temples prove that the surface 
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of a continent has arisen; and ten thousand long green 
gorges on the coast, which were once for a hundred leagues 
inlets of the sea, demonstrate that the Atlantic has retired 
and the globe changed. 

Let me note some signs of religious alteration; and first, 
disuse of the technical classification formerly of sinners and 
saints. We have come to distrust those old ecclesiastical de- 
cisions and distinctions, as blunt and coarse as custom-house 
appraisals of goods. Fifty years ago, the orthodox minister, 
to whom in college I listened, regularly divided the flock 
into his communicants born again and his “impenitent 
hearers.” The table of the Lord’s Supper is nowhere con- 
sidered now a very severe test of character or a line at all, 
more than the sun and rain are boundaries between the evil 
and the good, the just and the unjust. 

Besides, the revival-system, with its permanent swarm or 
sessions, its tabernacles and rinks and camping-grounds, is, 
with a few desperate dying gasps and spasms, giving way to 
religion asa principle and a part of human education. But 
the most significant measure of theologic departure is the 
gap betwixt the formulary or creed and the sermon, in the 
stiffest and straitest sects! What a distance from the arti- 
cles, subscribed in Andover and elsewhere, to the actual 
burden and staple of preaching in the desk! What a step 
or stride a liberal Episcopalian clergyman takes, in the 
space of a minute, from the liturgy to his discourse! The 
inconsisteney is not conscious insincerity ; but the accentua- 
tion of the prayer is not that of the address. The service is 
stereotyped, and the sermon flows! “Resurrection of the 
body” is in every’repetition of the first, and almost never 
insisted on or recognized in the last. The so-called “ Apos- 
tles’ Creed,” which no apostle accepted or drew up, is in the 
chancel, but never complete and full-fledged, only admiited 
in the least parts and parcels, in the desk, which takes its 
topics, even as Jesus always chose his, from some human 
interest of to-day. “He preaches good Unitarian sermons,” 
it is said of the popular churchman. The most antiquated 
cloister lets in not only the missal and collect, but the 
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counting-room, the nation’s crisis, the ocean-telegraph, some 
bird’s-eye view of nature, and a glimpse of the street. The 
chasm between religion and science is no more marked than 
is the gulf that yawns between the catechism and the minis- 
ter’s manuscript. Rome tries hard for congruity, with 
degrees of success to which no Protestant communion can 
attain. The discrepance, more or less wide, prevails in 
every order, presbytery, diocese, priest, and man. It is not 
hypocrisy or simple dishonor, but tender desire to keep 
uncut and unbroken the traditional thread, and remain, in 
a sense deeper than blood, the heirs of our sires. Things, 
moreover, are wrapped up in names. For how the Metho- 
dists or Baptists would be lost without their patronymic 
title,—as much as an individual, who, failing of his baptismal 
appellation, could not be accosted, tried in court, or called 
to account. 

In this struggle to keep in line with past generations, we 
come to be inevitably at odds with the growing truth, which 
affection expostulates with, but conscience secretly accepts, 
till prescription gives way in some quarter, as a new vegetable 
shoot quite unceremoniously bursts, cleaves off, and throws 
to the ground bits of the dead old bark. So we learn that 
words may lodge, but must not imprison our thoughts. 
Imogen, in the play of Cymbeline, tells Cloten that he 
“puts her to forget her manners” by being himself “so 
verbal”; and Sir Toby advises Sir Andrew, in Twelfth 
Night, to “taunt” his foe “with the license of ink,”—a 
counsel to writers for the press not needed now! The poet 
knew wherein lay the insult and obstruction to all progress 
which our terms hinder and ideas promote. 

Here is the mistake,— to suppose that in any terminology 
lies the identity of the church or the race. Rather this is the 
law: that a living thing does not lose, but, by a true paradox, 
preserves its sameness by the change of continual develop- 
ment and growth. A clod or stone may be or seem to be 
the same, when, on successive trials, it weighs and measures 
so much, and is as hard and stiff and cold this year as it 
was last. But cana plant be in such wise the same? The 
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moment it stops unfolding, it forfeits its character, begins to 
decay, and threatens to die. By incessant shifting of atoms, 
a sea or river, much more a living organism, stays as it is. 
Only as it transpires, defecates, assimilates, and expands, 
can an institution maintain its right. When it petrifies, it 
can be a tenant no longer, but has notice to quit. Yet this 
is the last objection made to the Christian religion,— that it 
has actually vitally evolved! We are told, because it has 
grown and survived, it has deceased. Legitimately, so we 
are advised, the papacy was its intent and is its goal. What 
singular incapacity to appreciate its Author such criticism 
betrays! What a want, too, not only of sympathetic imagi- 
nation, but of the historic sense, these atheistic and anti- 
Christian follies display. In the name of science, how 
unscientific the hard sensuous understanding in a man may 
become, till it confounds the wheat, from the hand of the 
divine husbandman, with the tares which an enemy sowed 
in the same field; and we have the spectacle of Radicalism 
joining hands with Romanism to represent the despotic 
vicar of the Seven Hills as the true representative of Him 
whose mounts were Olivet and Calvary, and who needed no 
cardinal-conclave’s election, because he could not help begin 
a real leader and Lord. 

Contrariwise, I have to say that Christianity is what it 
has become, and Jesus is what he became, and we all are 
what we have come to be. Is our mould shivered because 
our type is brought out? Are we no longer those creatures 
or children that were born twenty or sixty years ago? Was 
not the oak yonder, with its mighty trunk and all its giant 
limbs, folded up in that pale, tiny, outspread_prefiguration 
which between its twin lobes the acorn held? 

Boston has trebled her soil and many times decupled her 
population since she was born, two and a half centuries by- 
gone. But is she Boston, old Boston, therefore no longer? 
She is two centuries and a half old, if she is a day; and she 
would resent the sceptical interrogatory or cross-question in 
every nerve. She feels herself in each limb and member. 
Her consciousness goes back through the tread ind muster 
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of three wars, without a fault or break, to her crib and 
Faneuil-Hall cradle. She is not dead, but alive all the 
more; she is not other, but more essentially the same, 
because she is. old, and implied and enwrapped in her first 
constitution a date so long and so worthy a fame. If we, 
who have the privilege to stand for her faith and honor in 
this passing hour, could be so recreant as to disown the 
ancestral blood, whose circulation has not stopped more than 
the vestal lamp in the pagan temple was suffered to go out, 
verily the pictures would speak from the wall, and the 
sepulchres from Copp’s and from Beacon Hill would cry out 
with reproach on those unworthy to behold or guard the 
monuments they build. 

If, after half-a-dozen generations, the city rest on her tri- 
mountain basis still, fifty generations have not removed the 
grounds of the Christian faith. Had Jesus been a formalist 
or dogmatist instead of a transcendent soul, how could he 
have communicated the life he did not possess? If the 
seed that great Planter dropped had not died, how could it 
have lived? If it had not contained a germ of immortal 
beauty and truth, how could it have flourished and in a 
thousand harvests have brought forth fruit? Had it not 
been seed-corn, it would not now bé bread! Had it not 
been a flower of courtesy in that one Man, who never spoke 
a word against a woman, it would not still breathe the fra- 
grance of the finest manners that have perfumed this rough 
and stony world. By whatit is at its best let us judge of 
what it began to be; and let us not seek for its evidence 
beyond itself! The constellations of the firmament are 
built on air, and swim in the atmospheres they severally. put 
forth from their own nature for their swaddling-bands; and 
Christianity is self-expressed and self-defended by that spirit 
of which the wind is the type. 

For religion, while it is an inspiration, is an inheritance 
too. There is no “ Bible of to-day”! It is a book of ages; 
and the Free Religion that would dispossess us of the law 
and liberty of Christendom does not deserve its own name. 
The doctrinal deliverances of nature and of revelation are 
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the same, and cannot, for any novelty, be parted with by 
the world and the human soul. Alexandrian libraries may 
burn; but nothing needful to faith can be consumed. As 
tidal waves, that have swept ships from their moorings and 
houses from their rock-built walls, alter not the configura- 
tion of the soil they for a moment submerge, or as sea and 
land resume their general Jevel after they have been shaken 
by rumbling earthquakes and volcanic throes, so no convul- 
sions of doubt can long disturb man’s poise and peace in his 
God, which only a congenial and congenital fellowship with 
his antecedents secures; and when we are told that our 
religion is a totally different thing from our forefathers’ and 
our foremothers’ faith, that it is a child which the wander- 
ing gypsies of chance and accident have stolen away, leaving 
some changeling — not of Christianity, but ‘ Neo-Chris- 
tianity” —in-its place, we reply that earth and time and the 
human race cannot be so robbed, any more than our very 
instincts and affections could be purloined from our breast. 
That is no longer the identical foregoing religion, so it is 
especially hinted, which Liberal Christians preach, so much 
of it has been modified, scaled, and peeled off. Are the Alps 
and the White Mountains no longer the same, and do they no 
more hold their own, by reason of occasional avalanches and 
slides? Do we not inhabit the same shores on which the 
passengers in the “ Mayflower” landed and dwelt? Is this 
the America that Columbus discovered in the fifteenth 
century, and the Pilgrims fled to in the seventeenth, and the 
heroes of the Revolution cast the yoke from in the eigh- 
teenth; and the lovers of liberty and native land saved from 
the pit of secession so lately that the flowers are fresh on 
the martyr-soldiers’ graves and the roll of drums is still 
faintly heard far off in the air? O traitor, draw the line 
and define the point where we became men “without a 
country,” tell us how and by whom we were expatriated ; 
and then we will listen to your proof of kindred disloyalty 
that we have been excommunicated from Christ’s Church to 
set up a poor ephemeral substitute of our own! Rather, 
before you do either the political or ecclesiastical sum of 
2 
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ruin, go out to that vast Western stream, which unites the 
continent it divides, and decide what makes it, or where it 
ceases to be itself, although its rush is not uniform, and 
in the lower latitudes it annually so shifts its course as to 
enlarge or lessen for miles the acreage of its banks on either 
side. Our religion is not an individual experiment or the 
exploration of a few scouts, but a_tide of trust in the central 
and superior power, mysterious in its origin, unceasing in its 
flow, glad in its tidings, fresh and solemn in its swell to 
bear our fortunes and quench our thirst. ° 

So it is not for entertainment, but for benefit, that we 
take the social precession for our theme. The tree that 
would blossom must first suck at its roots; and what are 
our roots but the progenitors of our spirit and blood? As 
the most beautiful work of the photographer is to put in his 
picture a sympathetic company of school-mates or great dig- 
nitaries in a group, so let us try to give an assembly of the 
old peers in the pulpit all at once. It has been considered 
the fault of Unitarians to criticise one another and them- 
selves. But extreme confession seems to discredit or abol- 
ish the sin of which we “make a clean breast”; and when 
we hear of “the pale negations of Boston Unitarianism ” 
from a saint of their own order, who has in them his full 
personal and lineal share, we feel that the virtue of humility 
has been overstrained into something like the humiliation 
which is a vice. Who are or were these “ denying spirits ” ? 
Let us call the roll, that they may sit for their portraits, if 
’ not answer to their names! There is Channing at the head, 
the prince of our preachers, the Paganini of the pulpit, 
whose musical bow none has been able since to draw, a per- 
former in a high strain as on one string; or, shall we say, a 
golden angel, rather, on the pinnacle of the temple, blowing 
far and wide through a long trumpet the master-notes, so 
few and strong. There is Dewey, whose look and tone, 
bowed head, and tenderly robust feeling, with a scale meas- 
ured by the grand piano of his marvellous voice, best dem- 
onstrate to any unbeliever the God he so tenderly communes 
with and reverently adores. There is Walker, whose co- 
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gency so kindled every subject he undertook, and pressed 
home with such irresistible statement the conclusions he 
drew, that no hearer could be blind to the light of his argu- 
ment or escape the grasp of his hand; except, as some dis- 
senters from his theology once did, by leaving the meeting- 
house before he was done! There is Gannett, with a ration- 
alist’s clearness, a Methodist’s zeal, and an early disciple’s 
self-sacrifice, a burning eye, an utterance that was a stream, 
and a clatter of canes on the side-walk and up the steps to 
announce to all that knew him who came on the King’s 
business, limping so firm and fast. There is Greenwood, 
the apostle of King’s Chapel, the solemn gravity and sweet 
assurance of whose accent and manner, to prove he was in 
the apostolic succession, surpassed any evidence of ordina- 
tion or all the bishops’ votes. There is Ware, so gentle and 
benevolent and withal so blunt, having yet an unction of 
which what “ran down Aaron’s beard to the skirts of his 
garments” was but a feeble sign. There is Frothingham, 
the scholar and most exquisitely poetic vocalizer of the 
reasonable belief in all the band. There is -Parkman, of 
whose deep, unfeigned devotion his matchless humor was 
but the mask. There is Ephraim Peabody, lowly and broad 
as the sea, with the far-resounding bass of its surge and the 
purity as well as the mellow roar of its waves, leaving a 
name of love and meekness to vie with any that canon or 
calendar ever bore. There is Putnam, concentrating his 
rich gifts into a long series of incomparably effective dis- 
courses from the pulpit which was his joy and his throne. 
There is Parker, none more able, sincere, and brave. There 
is Barrett, fervent and honest, whose benediction was not 
a form of words spoken. in a breath, but.a blessing to his 
audience and acquaintance, that had no end. - There is 
King, later arrived among us, an incarnate disinterestedncss, 
child of the light, with the sun in heaven always reflected 
in his face, who went after a pulpit to the Pacific, and saved 
from disunion a State,—a new Saul by whom the asses were 
sought and a kingdom found. There was Charles Lowell, 
of charity too boundless to take sides. But, as time failed 
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the writer to the Hebrews to enumerate their old worthies, 
I must leave my catalogue in the midst. I have run 
through enough of the Boston list to show how thoughtless 
or wrong it is. to impute any “negations” as characterizing 
such a nobility as it constitutes in the calling which no 
ministry of any sort in any time has ever better adorned. 
There is Pierpont, in thé tirclé at the round table of the 
church militant, and on the roll of honor, a knight templar 
erect as Bunker Hill Monument, and hinting courage for the 
fight like that. There too is Palfrey, as righteous a lover 
and doer of justice as the prophets whose. books he ex- 
plained. Forty years are the foreground and two thou- 
sand the background of my picture of these men. 

Our novel philosophy, then, misses the unity and exag- 
gerates the change. Speculations so shift to dazzle our 
eyes, as if all were a dissolving view; but the substance 
abides of goodness and truth, in God and the human soul. 
Was the “temperance” Paul reasoned about before Felix 
one thing, and that voice of it, which rang so clear and loud 
in Hollis Street, of another sort? We have made progress 
in arts and inventions, but we have not travelled one inch 
or hair-breadth beyond sobriety. Would we had come up 
to that! We have got new theories of truth and virtue, but 
they are variations on one old tune. The race is long, but 
the record is short. Eighteen lives, of the duration we have 
sometimes known, would take us to the babe in Bethlehem. 
While duty is the same for us as for Abraham, let us not be 
so proud of the particular cut and fashion of our cloth! An 
army that scatters is weak. Let us close up the ranks in 
the march of humanity and have a solid community, instead 
of this petty talk of a “solid North” or “solid South”! Let 
us heed less of what distances and diversifies us than of 
what harmonizes and unites in “one spirit,” as we are of 
“one flesh.’ When Rufus Choate described the first Pil- 
grim graveyard at Plymouth, on a bank sloping down from 
an elevation to the shore, and went on to make an image of 
the restless sea for the agitations of the Pilgrim lives, and 
of the rock, underlying and ascending inland behind for 
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their burial-place, also a figure of their refuge in God, the 
strong man, Daniel Webster, bowed and sobbed; for that 
“one touch of nature,” which in Shakespeare’s phrase 
“makes the whole world kin,” could reach across two hun- 
dred years as easily as it could two days to the last funeral, 
as the electric thrill that taps at your ear from the neigh- 
boring street strikes through the sea as quick and unslack- 
ened on the British coast. I know from experience how 
David felt when he was sleepless on his bed, and Jesus 
weary by the well. Might I but like them muse till the 
fire burned, and talk to some woman of Samaria! The cir- 
cumstance of difference is nothing to this union at the 
root. 

Let us join in the grand concord, and slight the trivial and 
sometimes jarring details! With one long furrow in the 
fact of religion as proper to the human constitution, the 
plough of providence has traversed-the world. It is in our 
nature, with love and holy fear, to worship God. Knowl- 
edge is indeed the pursuit, ambition, and honor of our time ; 
and let science have scope, remembering, however, that she 
cannot reduce or annex the conscience or reverence she 
should serve, any more than the open plain, through which 
the Israelites travelled, could level and draw into itself the 
cloudy and thundering Mount Sinai to which they came. 
For, beside and after all our curious roamings for pleas- 
ure and ease, this Mount Sinai in every breast, with its 
laws and lightnings,; is not to be finally broken or extin- 
guished, more than the bolts and ancient ordinances of the 
sky. The stony tables are taken from its deep bosom 
within, and doom flashes from its invisible top to those who 
disobey. But there is another mount, even that of transfig- 
uration, to which we ascend with our Lord. It is over- 
shadowed with a bright, but not a threatening, cloud. 
Moses, with Elias, is there too, to show there is no rupture 
of the old dispensation with the new, but that the heavenly 
host includes the rear with the van. 

We will celebrate the permanent, and let the transient go, 
as an army does the ground over which it treads. All 
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demonstrations and tokens of fondness and of worship fleet 
like the wrinkles of a stream, like dew on the grass, like 
breath on the wind. But there is no joy in any expression 
that human flesh can carry like the bliss of the feeling, 
which can be drawn upon, but never drained. What is said 
or written, in books however sacred or voices of saints, is not 
the substance: it is only asign. It is a happy change that 
the old notion is yielding of a plenary verbal inspiration and 
equal worth in all parts of the Bible, this twofold volume 
or double track of our religious thought. Yet, to use the 
Greek phrase, it has in it many a “winged word.” We 
inhabit a realm of change; but much is the same as from 
the foundation of the world...Human creatures are born, 
and they die; but the greetings and comfortings abide from 
age to age. In Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance, 
founded on the experiment in the last generation of men 
and women living in a community at “Brook Farm,” on 
occasion of a decease in the company, we are told, the mem- 
bers thought they would discard the old funeral service and 
contrive a new one all their own. But, when the time 
arrived, they instinctively fell into the consolatory sentences 
customary in the Church. While tears and groans and 
partings last, sympathy will not be a dead language, and its 
tongue will talk in the same everlasting strain of “faith and 
hope and love.” C. A. BARTOL. 
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CHANNING’S RELATION TO THE CHARITIES AND 
REFORMS OF HIS DAY. 


Independence, moderation, courage, and universal benevo- 
lence were the leading traits of Channing, the Reformer. 
His characteristic method of reform was to rouse the mind 
and conscience of the individual. The diffusion of intel- 
ligence and the Christian religion was his trusted means.* 
His motive was his faith in the greatness of the soul and 
the preciousness of each and every man. His support was 
his trust in a God of Love, whose will and moral law were 
revealed in Jesus Christ. He has been called a man of 
great ideas. Rather, let us say, a man with a great Ideal. 
An idea is an object of thought: an ideal calls forth thought 
and love and action. ‘There are passages in Channing’s 
writings which seem to justify the statement that he found 
his inspiration in ideas. In his address to the laboring 
classes, he says, “No matter what other vocation a man 
may have, his chief vocation is to think.” He defends his 
habitual retirement from general society by saying that he 
finds already too much excitement in his own thinking. 
His interest, he declares, is “in subjects rather than per- 
sons”; and he carries this impersonal habit so far that, 
when he was aroused by a great cause, “people seemed 
like abstractions” to him. And yet there is a quality in all 
his teaching which separates it from the abstractions of 
the pure intellect. Imagination, conscience, affection, will, 
all the moral powers, work simultaneously with his mind. 
Thinking is never a solitary process with him. A move- 
ment of thought is a movement all along the line, and thus 
his thoughts become leading and active powers. 

It is this characteristic which prompts us to say that 
Channing was mastered by an Ideal rather than by ideas. 
We cannot understand or explain in any other terms the 


*“ My hope is in the regeneration of the world by the peaceful influences of 
Christianity and increasing knowledge.” —Chqnning and Aikin Correspondence, 
p. 224. 
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character of the man: broad yet intense, free and yet bound, 
liberal yet discriminating, protestant yet catholic,—such a 
balance of opposites in a person so sincere is best explained 
by the supposition of a prototype from which, by love, rev- 
erence, and communion, the even graces came. The star 
seen in the still pool attests the star in the heaven above it. 
To say that Channing had such an Ideal, and that this Ideal 
was Jesus Christ, is the same as to say that he was a Chris- 
tian. As has been said by one who kept his sayings in her 
heart: “ The direction of his mental activity was determined 
by the overmastering predominance of the moral sentiment. 
Jesus’ manifestation of character in his human relations was 
that passage of the history of mankind that best satisfied 
this moral sentiment, kindled the energies of his will and 
illuminated the thoughts that guided it, entrancing his 
imagination with an ideal of human perfection, and launch- 
ing his heart upon the ocean of an unbounded love of 
humanity.” 

The question of the relation of Channing to Jesus Christ 
is fundamental in any analysis of his character and estimate 
of his life-service. The special theme which has been as- 
signed us —his relation to the charities and reforms of his 
day —only allows us space to say that Channing’s love and 
reverence of Jesus as the ideal of goodness, sweetness, and 
converting power, was the secret of his own moral and spir- 
itual development. It is this, above all other influences, 
which explains his independence, his moderation, his uni- 
versal benevolence, and his intrepidity, his leading traits as 
a reformer. For, “ What is it to follow Jesus?” he asks. 
“Is it to follow him in his specific actions, or in that general 
principle of his of acting from his own mind?” Hence 
came the Christian reformer’s independence. To the Aboli- 
tionists pleading the example of Jesus as a warrant for their 
invective, he wzites: “ How different was rebuke from the 
lips of Jesus from that which breaks from ours! Had we 
been present when he said,‘ Alas for you, Pharisees, hypo- 
erites!’ we should have. heard tones which breathed the 
purest philanthropy.” It was here that Channing learned 
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benevolence and moderation. Jesus said to Pilate, “To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” The 
courage of this truth-teller was that to which Channing 
aspired. “I have had but one form of caution, as far as I 
know myself,” he says: “I have never hesitated to say 
clearly and strongly what I was persuaded was true. But I 
have not dared to send forth opinions round which doubts 
and objections lingered in my mind.” The removai of all 
wrongs by the regenerating effect of the Christian Ideal, 
more and more loved, reverenced, and realized among men, 
was his dependence. Whether this is the efficient means 
of reform, or whether Channing was right in his apprehen- 
sion of the spirit and method of Jesus, his critics may ques- 
tion. But the fact remains, and it is the central fact in 
the biography of this reformer, that on that pattern he tried 
to do his work; and the attempt explains his action in 
reform and charity. 


With this clew, let us follow Channing as he walked and 
taught in the city, or retired for rest and renewal to the 
by-ways of the sea in Narragansett Bay. In estimating his 
services as a practical lover of men, it must always be remem- 
bered that his bodily frailty forbade a personal ministry 
among the poor at all commensurate with his interest in 
them. The visitation and relief of the needy with which he 
began his pastoral work had to be confided to other hands, as 
his remarkable vocation for the pulpit found clearer demon- 
stration and his physical strength diminished. But the senti- 
ment of charity, protected as it was from the discourage- 
ments of daily contact with human want and ingratitude, 
grew stronger every day. His “indefatigable optimism,” 
fed by faith and hope and undismayed by sight, was a source 
of refreshment to the men and women who labored in his 
place. Jonathan Phillips, to whese sensitive and generous 
soul the “whole creation, groaning in pain,’ seemed, as 
Channing expressed it, “hung with crape,” found in his 
minister's cheerful faith the correction of his doubts and 

3 
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renewal of his courage. Dr. Tuckerman, carried away by 
his enthusiasm for the mediatorial work between rich and 
poor, to which he was called, found in his friend’s moral 
intuitions a wisdom he had not learned from his own larger 
experience in the world. 

In his discourse on the life and character of Dr. Tucker- 
man, Channing reveals not only the virtues of his friend, 
but their intimate relation to himself. The fervor, zeal, 
self-sacrifice, all the ardor and devotion of the restorer of 
the ministry at large, were his own; but the reverence for 
the individual, the “ perpetual recognition of the spiritual, 
immortal nature of the poor,” — these, and kindred truths 
put into living action by Tuckerman, point to Channing as 
their inspirer, if not their author. The debt of this benefi- 
cent practical ministry to our great almoner, whose alms 
were the incorruptible riches of truth, is confessed by Tuck- 
erman when he tells Channing that the poor “receive his 
spiritual teachings more readily than his rich congregation.” 
Peter and John in their apostolic charity were not more 
happily yoked together than these two later followers of 
the same great Master. The seer’s thought sustained the 
worker’s hands. 

But Channing's services to the Ministry at Large in Bos- 
ton were not limited to these spiritual donations. In the 
Memoirs, prepared by his nephew, may be found several 
pages of practical suggestions as to the true policy to be 
pursued in its organization and support. Their worldly 
wisdom and comprehensive care are remarkable as coming 
from the man whose common conversation was in heaven. 
He discourages the raising of a fund, giving reasons of 
wider application than to the case in hand; disapproves of 
forming any new society; counsels support by the estab- 
lished. churches, and would make the existing Unitarian 
Association the agent of the new charity.. Its zeal for 
opinions and growing temptation to magnify them would 
thus be balanced, as he thought, by a work of pure human- 
ity. So strong is his interest in the ministry to the poor 
and those who are only one remove from poverty, that he 
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breaks the repose of his summer rest to write to Tuckerman 
about it. He thinks the “union of the churches for this 
end the most important measure adopted for a long time. 
The support of the ministry, however, is but a secondary 
object with him. The first is to bring the churches into 
connection with the degraded classes of society, to awaken 
in them Christ’s spirit of sympathy with the poor and 
ignorant, and to call forth new and sustained efforts for the 
elevation of the poor.” For this end, he is tempted, with 
the aid of a younger and stronger man, to start a free 
church. His biographer says that nothing but physical 
infirmity finally prevented the accomplishment of this de- 
sign. His respect and concern for the laboring classes are 
witnessed by his addresses to them and his words on their 
behalf. Manual labor schools, free libraries and lectures, 
elevating amusements, and leisure to enjoy these blessings, 
were earnestly advocated by him. He had a native fondness 
for seamen. His youth on the seaboard ensured that. And, 
when Father Taylor began his prophetic ministry to this 
wandering and neglected class, he found in Channing and 
his religious society his best friends and most generous 
helpers. In her Reminiscences of Dr. Channing, Miss Pea- 
body tells the story of a remarkable meeting of these two 
men: Dr. Channing went with her to hear Taylor preach 
in his Bethel. There was a christening service, with a 
sermon on Conversion, followed by the Lord’s Supper. The 
“christening of an infant was always a great occasion with 
Father Taylor. He took the child in his arms, and embraced 
and kissed it, exclaiming at its beauty. He held it up to 
the congregation, calling on them to see this embodiment of 
the pure spirit of God, and appealing to them to purify them- 
selves to be worthy to receive it as they would receive 
Jesus.” After the sermon, thinking her companion could 
not bear any longer confinement or exposure, Miss Peabody 
moved to go. But Dr. Channing stayed her, saying, “It is 
impossible to go away from this invitation!” And, when he 
went to the altar, the apostle to the seamen greeted him as 
“ father.” 
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“ A little while after this,” the narrative goes on, “ Father 
Taylor went with my sister and myself to spend an evening 
with Dr. Channing. There was a delightfully free talk all 
round. When we came out, Father Taylor said: “ What a 
beautiful being Dr. Channing is! If he only had had an 
education!” 

When this unique criticism was reported to Channing, he 
said very seriously: “ Yes, he is right. What I have needed 
is an education for my work. He has had infinitely the 
advantage of me in his nearer approach to all classes of men 
and free range of Nature.” The humble confession of a 
fault is always the evidence of a virtue. The great Reformer 
is greatest when he admits his own need of reformation. 
Channing knew his limitations, and yet did not-excuse him- 
self on that account from doing what he could to make men 
better. He wrote toa friend: “ My mind seeks the good, 
the perfect, the beautiful. It is a degree of torture to bring 
vividly to my apprehension what man is suffering from his 
own crimes and the wrongs and cruelty of his brother... . 
You see I um made of poor material for a reformer. But, on 
this very account, the work is good for me. I need it... to 
save me from a refined selfishness, to give me force, dis- 
interestedness, true dignity, and elevation, to link me by a 
new faith to God, by a deeper love to my race, and to make 
me a blessing to the world.” . . . “Second-hand charity is not 
as good to the giver or receiver as immediate,” is his own 
testimony. But, in his case, it was a physical necessity. 
He was less injured by it than most men would have been. 
For his humanity broke the bounds of the study and the 
sick-room, and his spirit wandered where he could not go 
afoot. To his clairvoyant soul, the poor man’s tenement 
was more real than the comfortable home in which he sat. 
His services to the charities of his day were perhaps greater 
than they would have been, had his time and strength been 
consumed in the details of a personal ministry among the 
poor. How well he “remembered the forgotten,” even 
when separated from daily contact with them, is shown in 
the friendship, correspondence, counsel, and encouragement 
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he gave to those who made the wants of the poor their care. 
Follen, Phillips, Tuckerman, and certain women “last at 
the cross and earliest at the tomb,” came to this recluse mind 
to learn the meaning of this world of clay. To him they 
brought the incidents, facts, news of the actual world in 
which they lived and toiled, and he interpreted all to them. 
To and from him, as their central heart and regulating brain, 
the charitable currents came and went. His boundless faith 
in man, his changeless love of God, were to the busy 
workers around him a source of renewal -and hope which 
cannot be exaggerated in estimating his work as a philan- 
thropist. A review of the subjects on which he wrote or 
spoke leaves hardly a charity in Boston, that city of chari- 
ties, which was not aided by him. 

Every needy or exposed class in the community finds 
some wise provision for its higher needs, advocated with 
power by this friend of all. The establishment of the Farm 
School lifted a weight of anxiety for ungovernable boys 
from his mind. The condition of children in factories called ~ 
for an earnest address to a committee of the legislature. In 
a report on the moral condition of the young men of the 
city, he recommended an apprentices’ library, free lectures, 
and church hospitality, anticipating in detail the very 
methods which have since been tried with honorable success. 
The reform as well as punishment of criminals, the care of 
the invalid, the succor of the perishing classes, engaged his 
humane energies; and many an association for these ends 
owes the wisdom of its methods and the value of its results 
to Channing’s suggestive writings. In the formation or 
administration of organized charities, he rarely took any but 
an advisory part. This was not altogether due to his deli- 
cate health. It was constitutional and native to the man. 
He distrusted associations. They interfered, as he thought, 
with personal responsibility and the rightful influence of the 
individual. “Do not mix me up with other men, good or 
bad,” he begs of his hearers. In his remarks on Associa- 
tions, he defends his precious individualism against the 
fashion of the times. Of existing institutions, he discrimin- 
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ates in favor of the connections of family, neighborhood, and 
country, rather than the artificial associations of missionary, 
peace, and charitable societies. 

Another such plea for associations would leave nothing 
for organized charity or reform to stand upon. We can 
fancy his distrust of the “ Associated Charities,” on the 
simple ground of its name. And, although visitation of the 
poor and man-to-man relief was his ideal way of charity, he 
would entreat that nothing official or uniform should mar 
the naturalness of each man’s spontaneous service. This 
suspicion of associations must be remembered also in con- 
sidering Channing’s connection with the reform movements. 
It demonstrates the sincerity and power of his work for 
these reforms, that his name is indissolubly linked with the 
reformers, although it is seldom found on the list of officers, 
directors, or patrons of any league, society, or fraternity. 
He is known as a temperance advocate, and yet he never 
_ joined a temperance society or counselled men to sign the 
pledge. His address before the Temperance Society in 1837 
is a thorough examination of the nature of intemperance, 
the extent of its temptations, its causes, and the means of 
its prevention or cure. Its temperate spirit and moderate 
tone, and its large acquaintance with the indirect causes of 
intemperance, and advocacy of indirect methods of reform 
are in striking contrast to the present tone of many leaders 
of the temperance reform. : 

The temperance advocate who permitted wine-drinking 
and discouraged the pledge as Channing did in his Remarks 
on Associations belongs to a former generation. A few 
years later, in his address on Temperance, we find him plead- 
ing for the disuse of ardent spirits in the community. “It 
is too plain to be insisted on,” he says, “that to remove 
what intoxicates is to remove intoxication.” He declares 
that we are bound to discourage the use of spirituous lig- 
uors, “ by abstaining wholly ourselves, by excluding ardent 
spirits wholly from our tables, and by giving our whole 
weight and authority to abstinence.” He wisely and char- 
itably regards intemperance as “ad bodily even more than 
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a moral or mental disease,” and anticipates the day when 
asylums or establishments, iu which a wise physical treat- 
ment should be combined with moral means, would min- 
ister to the salvation of the intemperate. It has been said 
of Channing. that he differed from most reformers in being 
“moved by love of the good he would introduce rather than 
hatred of the wrong he would remove.” It should be 
added that he always separated in his thought the wrong he 
would remove and the wrong-doer. The one must be de- 
stroyed, the other saved. 

This lawful stretch of charity sometimes carried him so 
far that he seemed to more ardent minds to compromise the 
cause he advocated by his tolerance of publicans and sin- 
ners. This will appear most clearly in his connection with 
anti-slavery. Before considering that chief reform of his 
life and of our age, some tribute should be given to Dr. 
Channing’s services in behalf of peace. His sermon on War 
was followed by the formation of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. But even here, where, as it would seem, his pacific 
nature might feel at liberty to be ultra for once, he stopped 
short of the principle of non-resistance. In noticing a book 
sent to him on the Unlawfulness of War, he says, “I agree 
with the author in everything but the main point.” He 
was interested from the beginning in the movement for the 
rights of woman, although he regretted the name this reform 
had taken. His reverence for woman made the thought of 
debate and quarrel over her rights a profanation to him. 
He was shocked to discover in 1837, says Miss Peabody, 
“that there were laws on the statute books which levelled 
women down to the grade of idiots and minors, whenever 
men were brutal enough to take advantage of the law.” 

But Dr. Channing’s crucial reform, that which best illus- 
trated his spirit and character, because it summoned all his 
powers and appealed at once to his strongest instincts, his 
love of liberty and his respect for manhood, was anti-slavery. 
The story of his early familiarity with slaves in Newport, 
which was still the “slave market of America,” when Chan- 
ning was born; of the vigor and consistency with which 
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Hopkins and Thurston, those influential preachers of the 
town, opposed this evil; of his indebtedness for his early 
conviction, that integrity was the essence of religion, not 
alone to these sturdy divines, but to the colored domestics, 
Newport Gardner and Duchess Quamino,— is freshly retold 
to us by Mr. Brooks, in his recent Life of Channing. Again, 
he is brought face to face with slavery in the real second 
childhood of man, the years of his young manhood, the most 
critical time of life. He is only eighteen when he goes to 
Richmond, Va., as tutor in a private family. “Could I only 
take from the Virginians their sensuality and their slaves, I 
should think them the greatest people in the world.” Two 
years later, he returned to Newport; and a varied ministry 
in college and church absorbs the next thirty years of his 
life. In 1830, he passed a winter in Santa Cruz; and it was 
then that he “passed through a regeneration,” as he after- 
wards expressed it, on the subject of ‘slavery. He began to 
draft the plan of a work on the subject which, however, was 
not finished or published until four years later. Meantime, 
the anti-slavery movement, under the name of “ Abolition- 
ism,” was begun. Garrison had started the Liberator the 
very year when Channing went to Santa Cruz. A few 
brave men and women, but not many mighty or wise in the 
world’s sight, had given themselves to the cause. Chan- 
ning’s whole heart was with the cause, but he had little 
sympathy with the tone or the methods of these reformers. 
His work on Slavery—which, at no small sacrifice of his own 
love of peace and seclusion, he finally published in 1835— 
dissatisfied the leading Abolitionists with what they deemed 
its inconsistency, in attacking slavery while defending slave- 
holders; and, at the same time, it offended many who dis- 
approved of any agitation of the subject. But, while it 
disappointed the one and displeased the other, it induced 
many more to give the subject the conscientious considera- 
tion its importance deserved. Its weakness in the ultra 
reformers’ eyes was its strength with many a candid reader. 
It probably made more friends to the cause of anti-slavery 
than any previous writing on the subject. Zealots called 
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him timid and time-serving. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child con- 
fesses that she thought so herself at first. But she says: “I 
soon discovered that it was justice to all, not popularity for 
himself, which made him so cautious. He constantly grew 
upon my respect, until I came to regard him as the wisest, 
as well as the gentlest, apostle of humanity.” It is easy for 
us, in the light of emancipation, an accomplished fact, hon- 
ored as the most illustrious event in our national life, to 
wonder at the caution and slowness of Channing’s advocacy 
of this reform fifty years ago. But only those who lived at 
that day can realize how completely slavery had entrenched 
itself behind the commercial greed, the habitual injustice, 
the social sympathy between North and South, the common 
devotion of the whole country to a constitution which pro- 
tected it, and the love of ease and union at any cost. For 
the idolized minister of a wealthy and conservative church, 
and the foremost man in general esteem in all the city, to 
put behind him the persuasions of worldly policy and love’ 
of public approval, and the excuses of bodily infirmity and 
incapacity for the warfare of reform, and go forth to the 
certain misunderstanding and reproach of most of his fellow- 
citizens, was no common act of heroism. Channing was 
fifty years old when he did this, an age which seldom takes 
anew departure. Younger men laid their prospects upon 
the altar with a noble enthusiasm. Channing offered to 
sacrifice not his doubtful prospects, but his assured position 
and success. He showed in this act of his maturity that 
his perpetual “youth for liberty’ was no idle boast or pass- 
ing sentiment. 

From the date of his first publication on Slavery, he moved 
slowly, steadily, serenely, but with terribly accumulating 
clearness of view, decision of statement, intensity of opposi- 
tion, and purpose of reform, on to the closing public word of 
his life, the address to the men of Berkshire, on the anni- 
versary of emancipation in the West Indies. Events made 
haste in this decade, but his spirit kept pace with them. 
The repeated attempts to suppress the Abolitionists by per- 
secution and imtimidation made them doubly venerable to 
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Channing, as the exponents not alone of anti-slavery, but of 
liberty of thought and speech. The death of Lovejoy in the 
defence of these rights brought Channing to their rescue. 
His commanding name leaped to the very front of the peti- 
tioners for the use of Faneuil Hall for the meeting of pro- 
testation against this outrage. It was refused. Again it 
was claimed, and secured. From that memorable meeting, 
our reformer passed out a recognized Abolitionist, although 
not calling himself by that party name. No differences of 
administration can longer divide the same spirit of liberty 
which animates them and him. In the hearing before a 
committee of the legislature on the proposed gag-law for the 
suppression of free discussion of slavery, Channing and 
Garrison clasped hands. “ Righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” 

In letters, addresses, sermons, books, he continues to serve 
the cause of emancipation until his death, in 1842. If any 

‘man can read his address at Lenox, the fitting valedictory of 
a life devoted to liberty through Christianity, and still deem 
his witness against slavery scant, he must be insensible to 
the force of language. It sealed at once his testimony and 
his fame as a reformer. Without repeal of the law of 
brotherly love and justice to all men, in whose spirit his 
first work on Slavery was penned, he urges the duty of free- 
ing ourselves from all complicity with human bondage, and 
argues the safety of emancipation from the experiment in 
the West Indies. And the supreme joy of his heart in this 
memorable release of eight hundred thousand slaves is that 
it was “the fruit of Christian principle acting on the mind 
and heart of a great people. The liberator of those slaves 
was Jesus Christ.” 

A temperance reformer, disapproving of the pledge; an 
anti-slavery reformer, excusing slave-holders; a peace advo- 
cate, defending defensive war; a rationalist in religion, walk- 
ing by faith; individual of the individuals, and yet a man of 
family, a citizen, and a churchman; a free-thinker and a free 
learner; the teacher of. all men and the pupil of all men,— 
such was Channing. “A timid man,” says Parker, in his 
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Humble Tribute; adding, in the same breath, “ And yet, 
when Conscience spoke, he heeded neither the roar of the 
little nor the clamor of the great.” Whence this seeming 
contradiction, this real union of so-called opposites ? 

I say, from his Ideal. He saw—no man more clearly — 
the wrong of slavery. It was the sum of all injuries to his 
liberty-loving soul. He scorned to allow any weight to the 
palliations and excuses offered in its behalf; and yet he was 
careful to allow the goodness of many who still held slaves. 
If he had been mastered by an idea only, he would have 
gone the full length of indiscriminate Abolitionism. But 
he had an Ideal before him, who said: “Follow me. Work 
by persuasion, conquer by love, quicken the wrong-doer to 
personal repentance, spread light and sweetness, reform by 
informing. Nothing is really won, which is not freely given. 
Put up thy sword!” Whence came this voice? I say, from 
Jesus Christ. What Christian man with quickened sense 
of wrong, hatred of evil, anger at sin, has not felt, with an 
agony of convicted impatience in his heart, the same awful, 
compelling presence of the Christ Ideal? Are there not 
times when the Master’s long-suffering makes the impetuous 
Peter draw his sword in spite of himself? Happy the high- 
priest’s servant who escapes with no more than his ear 
lopped off! “ Put up thy sword!” says Jesus. “I want to 
conquer by the spread of intelligence and the Christian 
religion,” said Channing. If he erred in this, he erred with 
Jesus. 

The sacrifice of the first-born and best-born sons of our 
generation is the price we have paid for the forcible aboli- 
tion of slavery. With the example of peaceable emancipa- 
tion in the West Indies by the power of a quickened public 
conscience and gradual uprising of the spirit of humanity, 
and with his own beautiful faith in the magnanimity of man, 
what wonder that Channing hoped and believed in the 
possibility of a like deliverance for his own country! He 
could not believe, he would not credit, the slur upon man- 
kind,— that nothing but selfishness would prevail with them. 
Peaceable and voluntary emancipation, brought about by 
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argument, protest, brotherly love, and generosity,—this was 
Channing’s hope and aim. If he trusted too much in men’s 
magnanimity, let not men add to their unworthiness by 
reproaching him for his trust. 

In any complete survey of Channing as a reformer, it 
would be necessary to begin as Parker began in his com- 
memorative sermon, by describing his reform in theology. 
His service here, both to the body of divinity and the spirit 
and methods by which religious truth should be sought and 
proclaimed, was a permanent endowment of the richest kind. 
The best evidence of the reality of the reform in theology 
promoted by him lies not in the prosperity of a sect called 
by his name or by the name of his leading doctrine, but in 
the transformation of the creeds he opposed. When, in an 
address on the declining influence of Channing’s theology, 
we find statements of the doctrines of human depravity and 
Christ’s atonement, the corner and cap stones of Calvinism, 
which are wholly transformed under the moral reformation 
of which Channing was the bright exponent, we do not ask 
any surer evidence of the survival of his truth in the the- 
ology of Christendom. “ The greatness of man’s nature, the 
loveliness of Jesus, and the goodness of God,— no man in 
our century has done so much as he to set these things 
forth.” * When the influence of these great truths declines, 
it cannot be well for the Church or the world. 

We have seen how, in the wake of Channing’s truer 
thought of God and Christ-like ideal of man, came the lowly 
service, the longing devotion to the poor, the ignorant, the 
forgotten, the oppressed. “The poorest boy amid the Berk- 
shire hills was poorer for his death. The babe born in a 
garret in the city is more friendless than before.” The com- 
prehensive charity, the wise and tender humanity, for which 
Channing and his followers have been honorably distin- 
guished in the present century, are the fruits by which the 
man and his friends may be known. We have seen how 
temperance, peace, freedom, and equal rights appealed to 
him and were heard. And when we see, as every capable 
To eS, A Po eal a wei 
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reader of his life and writings will see, how intimately 
blended were his thoughts of God and his attempt for man ; 
when we find in the Founder of Christianity the inspirer 
and guide of his life, and that his bright Ideal was Chan- 
ning’s measure of a man, then we learn the interdependence 
of religion and reform. The theology was the condition of 
the reformation. The height of his divinity measured the 
depth of his humanity. Like the lark, he soared so high, 
only that he might gain swiftness for his return to the hum- 
blest ministries of earth. 
In the Channing Home for Incurables in Boston, there is 
a copy of his portrait by Gambardella. With “other, larger 
eyes than ours,” he keeps watch in the ward of suffering for 
which there is no cure but death. He is the saint of the 
incurable, the minister of hope to those of whom it has 
been said, “There is no hope.” His face sheds a heavenly 
radiance in the room of pain; and I have sometimes thought 
the travellers to the other world, who have passed from this 
home, might well doubt, on their entrance into paradise, 
whether the angel that met them was a vision or a memory. 
GEORGE L. CHANEY. 
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CHALMERS AND CHANNING. 


The Scotsman newspaper of this morning (Thursday, 
March 4) contains the report of a crowded meeting held 
last night in the metropolis of Northern Britain, to com- 
memorate the centenary of the birth of Dr. Thomas Chal- 
mers. The Inquirer of last week announces that arrange- 
ments are made for a centenary meeting in London on the 
7th of April, to celebrate the birth centenary of Dr. William 
Ellery Channing. This historical conjunction is suggestive 
of a spiritual comparison between two strongly marked 
careers, thus simultaneously competing for public notice. 

The comparison is one both of parallel and of contrast. 
As children of their age, these mighty leaders in the 
moral enterprises of mankind necessarily had much in com- 
mon; but they were not exactly twin children. We have 
set their names at the head of this article in alphabetical 
order, partly because it is also the order of chronology, 
partly because the genius of Chalmers issued in the resusci- 
tation of an old system, while the spirit of Channing is the 
prophecy of new things. And, in the order of time, the old 
precedes the new. The enthusiastic gathering in the As- 
sembly Hall of Scotland’s Free Kirk was exclusively of one 
type. All the speakers were Scottish in race and Scottish 
in theology. No clergymen save of the Presbyterian disci- 
pline were invited to take part. The London tribute to 
Channing, it is announced, will be conducted on broader lines. 
Ministers of different communions, with prominent leaders 
of philanthropic movement, will meet upon a common plat- 
form. The kind of commemoration which is felt to be most 
appropriate in the two cases speaks volumes for the prac- 
tical effect of the influence of the men upon their respective 
followers. 

At first view, no two men could well be conceived more 
dissimilar. The stalwart frame and majestic head of Chal- 
mers, the rugged magnificence of his genial temperament, 
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appear out of all proportion with the slender figure, the 
retiring habits, the valetudinarian refinement of Channing. 
Their rival aims, as leaders in opposite religious interests, 
complete the striking contrast. Yet beneath this difference 
there is a clearly discernible similitude. Points of super- 
fitial coincidence may be found in sundry incidents of their 
contemporaneous careers. They began life within’a few 
days of each other. They were ordained within a few weeks 
of one another. Each had hesitated about the choice of a 
calling. Chalmers settled in the pastoral charge of a village 
in his native Fifeshire: Channing received the care of a 
prominent church in the chief town of his native New 
England. From Kilmany, the Scottish divine removed, to 
take all Scotland for his parish: from the Federal Street 
pulpit, the Boston preacher addressed all America, and, on 
critical occasions, Europe too, as his audience. In the same 
year, 1808, we believe, each brought forth his first publica- 
tion. That of Chalmers was an Inquiry into the Eztent and 
Stability of the National Resources: that of Channing, a 
Discourse at the Ordination of Rev. J. Codman. The pam- 
phlet and the sermon were distinctive enough of their 
authors; yet no one could have imagined in the writer of 
the one the reviver of Calvinism, or in the preacher of the 
other the champion of Unitarianism. That early discourse 
of Channing has never, we think, been reprinted, and forms 
a desideratum even in the most “complete” edition of his 
works. 

Over the mind of Channing, as over that of Chalmers, 
passed the change of a remarkable development. In neither 
instance was it a case of conversion, technically so called. 
Both were nurtured in religious homes; each set forth 
in life from a high-toned moral beginning, with a pure 
ideal of personal righteousness and lofty estimate of public 
duty. Neither, therefore, had room for the experience of 
that violent spasm of emancipation-from actual sin, which 
suddenly lifts a man out of the prison of ungodliness and 
dungeon of despair, to plant his soul for the first time 
within the new-found stronghold of self-renunciation and 
holiness. 
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The mental development of Chalmers was accomplished 
in his study. Up toa certain time, he had been spiritually 
con‘ ent with the efficient discharge of the duties of his pro- 
fession as an ordinary parish minister. With his high health 
and massive energies, he had found two days in the week 
an adequate allowance of time for these engagements, afid 
would gladly have devoted the remaining five to economic 
pursuits and mathematical prelections. But he sat down to 
write an article for an encylopedia on the Evidence and 
Authority of the Christian Revelation (published 1814), and 
he rose from the task a changed man. He had accepted the 
traditional theology of his native land, and he never ques- 
tioned it; but he saw now, in a new light, what it really 
meant. He felt it to be the basis of moral improvement and 
social regeneration for the people among whom he lived; 
and he determined that henceforth his allegiance to it 
should be real, his consecration to its service complete. 
Calvinism, in Scotland, was the only intellectual presenta- 
tion of Christianity which deserved the name of a religion, 
the only form of faith in which the people believed, and 
which had power to stir their hearts. Latitudinarianism 
*meant indifference and unreality, and Chalmers was resolved 
to be real. 

The very same impulse which made Chalmers thus turn 
anew to Calvinism, with the strong embrace of a home love, 
drew Channing away from it. Asa little boy, he had been 
taken to hear a sermon by a celebrated divine of the old 
school; and the dread theology of Geneva came upon him as 
an unheard-of revelation. At that moment, he was prepared, 
in his young simplicity, to find the preacher’s tidings revo- 
lutionizing the thoughts and schemes of those around him. 
But the subject was dismissed, even from his father’s mind, 
with first an approving phrase, and next an unconcerned 
whistle. The impression of that day sank deep into his 
heart. The preacher might be applauded, the doctrine 
might be “sound,” but the message was not real. People 
did not believe it: it would alter the whole face of things, if 
they did. So Channing, living, like Chalmers, for reality, 
. “bade John Calvin good-night.” 
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Yet it was long after this decisive experience, nor till he ° 
had been sixteen years immersed in the engagements of the 
Christian ministry, that Channing came forward as the 
leading advocate of an alternative scheme of truth. The 
Codman discourse was neither more nor less evangelical in 
sentiment than the strain of his later appeals; but the 
Unitarian name and the distinctively Unitarian position are 
as little to be found in it as is the Trinitarian confession or 
the Calvinistic dogma. It may well be believed that, if the 
views and spirit of the anti-Trinitarian ministers of Boston 
had not been systematically subjected to calumny and mis- 
construction, the soul of Channing would never have been 
roused to the championship of their common cause, in .a 
precise and unmistakable form. Detraction and persecution 
fired at once his instincts of liberty and his zeal for truth. 
The publication of the Baltimore Discourse at the Ordination 
of Rev. Jared Sparks, in 1819, was an event in Channing’s 
history, which has its parallel in Chalmers’ work on the 
Evidences, of five years before. He stood committed to a 
new career. His religious work was now defined. Hence- 
forth, the religious intelligence of all English-speaking peo- 
ples must listen to the expcsition of Unitarian Christianity, 
must learn to understand it, must be educated to discern its 
moral significance and to feel its spiritual power. 

Many years ago, in the huge chemistry class-room at Edin- 
burgh, where the opening addresses of the college session 
were wont to be delivered, Professor Blackie, with one of 
those curious jerks of home truth which he was accustomed 
to thrust into lectures on-all sorts of subjects, enunciated 
the proposition that “ Dr. Chalmers was not a theologian.” 

Well do we recollect the storm of dissentience with which 
this unexpected utterance was received. For the benefit of 
sundry irate Free Kirk undergraduates, the erratic scholar 
condescended to explain that he meant to say that Chalmers 
was not a scientific theologian; and, inasmuch as “scientific” 
in that connotation was probably regarded by his hearers as 
pretty nearly synonymous with “heretical,” the expression 
was allowed to pass. However, it is profoundly true that 

5 
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neither Chalmers nor Channing was, in the technical and 
limited sense of the word, a theologian, scientific or other- 
wise. In by far the most able of the speeches at the recent 
Edinburgh meeting, Mr. Taylor Innes said of Chalmers: “No 
man ever had less interest in orthodoxy, and no man ever had 
more interest in truth. For orthodoxy is truth at second- 
hand. .In this region, and in all others, what he did was to 
bare his mind to the truth; and then, slowly and gradually, 
one or two big facts came to him at first-hand, and grew 
upon him till they were accepted as the facts ruling in the 
region, or called for by the time.” This might also be said 
of Channing, without a syllable of alteration. The living 
truth, tested by personal experience and proved in social 
endeavor, not the dry definitions of the text-book, not the 
barren upshot of the controversies of the schools, constituted 
for both these leaders of mankind the ehief interest of sacred 
science and divine knowledge. Theology in action was 
indeed for these great minds the source of strength and the 
sustaining power: from this, the whole energy and activity 
, of their respective public lives perennially streamed forth. 
But it was the fountain and spring, not the object and aim. 
The genius of their development, the grandeur of their 
achievement, were not specially and preéminently theological, 
but characteristically ethical and social. Theology, in our 
day,—if we read aright the signs of the time,—is appreei- 
ated not so much for what it may be in itself as for its uses, 
It is not valued highly as a mere science. It is not, 
for example, like the science of heraldry, or even that of 
astronomy, in which a man may be profoundly versed, and 
yet be no leader of Lis kind; in which, on the other hand, 
a man may be a very dunce, and yet inspired with noble 
and elevating purpose. To those of us who believe in our 
theology, it is God’s real message for human good, a com- 
munication of practical and increasing importance all the 
world round. And, with all their differences, it was a gospel 
of this kind, the standard of which was uplifted alike by the 
fiery orator of the Tron Kirk and the silvery-voiced recluse 
of Boston. Chalmers took his theology for granted, making 
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it the basis of his philanthropy. Channing found in his phil- 
anthropy the soul of his theology. Great as was the power 
and influence which each wielded in summoning fresh vigor 
to old convictions, or in framing anew men’s conceptions of 
God and goodness, it was, after all, when Chalmers threw 
off his Geneva gown, laid aside his professor’s cloak, and 
went into the crowded courts of Glasgow and wynds of 
Edinburgh on a mission of social reform; it was when Chan- 
ning, through the press, made Boston and the States ring 
with the lessons of divine truth on the great questions of 
human emancipation and intellectual culture,—it was then 
that they made their ministry felt as the power which it was, 
and the impulse and inspiration which it abides to this day. 

The influence of these men was largely transmitted 
through their writings; and here, again, we trace a charac- 
teristic similarity. Both were preachers, not by office alone, 
but by choice and temperament and constitution. Both, we 
may add, were close readers of sermons. Their style was 
oratory transferred to paper. Chalmers, with his “fell read- 
ing,” his tremendous brogue, his appalling onslaught upon 
the consciences of his hearers, was like the mountain torrent 
bringing down boulders from the hills in its resistless rush. 
Channing, his delicate and nervous organism quivering with 
the breeze of the spirit, was more like a limpid summer 
waterfall in its harmonious and entrancing flow. Both were 
ever fluent, even verbose, without compression, full of heart 
and sympathy. In neither case was the supreme influence 
they exerted on a listening age due to a merely oratorical 
preéminence. As orators, Chalmers was eclipsed by Edward 
Irving, Channing perhaps by Theodore Parker. It was 
because the whole man appeared in every public effort, with 
an elevation of personality towering above all contempo- 
raries, that the impression they made was so unique and 
unparalleled. It was the educating power, the living, ele- 
vating influence breathed from the personality and the daily 
works of Chalmers and Channing, which enabled them both 
to feel that they could count upon the support of their 
people in any noble enterprise toward which, with words of 
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fire or words of charity, they might steadfastly point them, 
in the fear of God. 

History has already begun to pass her verdict upon the 
contrasted types.of these two greatnesses. The writings of 
Chalmers have suffered a fate from which those of Channing 
are exempt. The splendors of the Scottish son of thunder 
are faded, the echo ceases to reverberate of his mighty tones. 
Grand as they are in many respects, massive and noble, the 
works of Chalmers are little read at the present day, less 
probably than some of those of Irving, whose Miscellanies 
no thoughtful student leaves long upon his shelf untouched. 
No one would dream of bringing out a ch@ap and complete - 
edition of Chalmers, as the natural and most useful way of 
celebrating his centenary. Whereas, with all the later 
influence of Parker fully allowed for, the fresh and glowing 
pages of Channing claim eager readers wherever the purer 
Christianity of the modern world is struggling through the 
darkness. On all hands, we see decisive proofs that the 
writings of Channing are awakening additional interest, and 
directing the minds of men to wellsprings of nobler thought. 
They have reached a new and marvellous popularity with 
the independent minds of Europe, and in emancipated Italy 
it is Channing who is hailed as the prophet of the dawn. 

The reason of this remarkable difference is to be sought 
in the contrast between the permanent work of the one 
leader and that of the other. Chalmers was especially the 
creator of the Free Kirk, a Church liberated indeed from 
State interference, but not emancipated from the cramp of 
ancient standards, not délivered from the sway of obsolete 
ideas. The work of Chalmers, at its best, was the founding 
of a fresh community, which should resuscitate the power 
of an ancient faith. That of Channing, rated at its lowest, 
must be admitted to be the establishment of a method which 
has compelled the cultivated intellect of our time to move 
in the direction of & new faith. And here we are con- 
fronted with the essential contrast between the rival forces 
of dogmatism and liberalism. The dogmatist imparts the 
highest that he knows: the liberal inspires to the attainment 
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of a higher than he knows. In the free air of to-day, there 
can be no question as to which of these great forces is 
leading the religious spirits of the age to victory. The 
work of Chalmers must decrease, that of Channing must 
inerease. 

It is abundantly true that Chalmers himself was no mere 
child of the past, no mere pillar of the dogmatic structure. 
Nobly spake he when he said: * Who cares about the Free 
Church, compared with the Christian good of the people of 
Scotland? Who cares about any Church, but as an instru- 
ment of Christian good?” Here his ethical nature declares 
itself with a vivil” energy of directness. Yet, in the main, 
the genius of the Church which Chalmers was the most 
powerful agent in establishing is a revival of the dogmatic 
temper and spirit. Whereas, the genius of the Church 
which Channing dignified and adorned is in direct antag- 
onism to the dogmatic spirit. We need not scruple to 
admire the great dogmatists of the past,— Athanasius, 
Augustine, Aquinas. They performed inestimable services 
to the religious inteliect, by placing high problems in a clear 
light, compelling men to face great questions, and making 
contributions of the utmost value to the formation of 
enlightened opinion. All honor to them in their place and 
in their day! All honor, for example, to the grand spirit of 
John Calvin, that man who, single-handed, did for the rising 
Protestantism what it had taken generations of schoolmen 
to do for declining Catholicism,— lifted it at once into intel- 
lectual majesty! We, at any rate, who are lineally de- 
scended from that noble school of Protestant opinion, the 
moral power of which Chalmers did so much to revive, may 
pay no unwilling, no ungrudging tribute to its intellectual 
force and its lasting merits. It-was in the school of Calvin 
that our forefathers learned their stern, uncompromising 
independence, their severe and transcendent spirituality, 
their irrepressible instinct for moral and religious progress. 
For our own parts, it is our glory and pride to belong toa 
school of theology neither hedged in by any coercive 
‘scheme of human opinion nor dominated by any individual 
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genius. Thank God, we are not Channingists any more 
than we are Calvinists. If we are scholars in religious 
matters, it is because we surrender ourselves to the living 
spirit of One who founded no school, but who gathered 
souls around him, that he might infuse into them the per- 
sonal possession of divine verities. It is the power of this 
freedom, joined to the simplicity of this allegiance, which 
gives to the writings of Channing the breadth and inde- 
structibility of their charm. 

Nevertheless, while we consider the work of Channing 
essentially greater than that of Chalmers, there are two 
points, of prime significance, in which thefr spirit is abso- 
lutely and unreservedly one and the same. The movement 
of Chalmers was a movement of conscience. And whereyer 
the conscience of a people is profoundly stirred, wherever 
the quickening and transforming idea is resolutely intro- 
duced into a people’s heart,— that it is right and necessary to 
live and act and think and be in unalloyed accord with 
conviction,— there great results of truth and righteousness 
will spring to birth, which were little contemplated by the 
original mover of the waters. So Methodism, which was in 
the last century the chief appeal to the English conscience 
in religion, was indirectly the parent of the Unitarian faith- 
fulness. When Theophilus Lindsey, in his Yorkshire vicar- 
age, began to make his preaching and his activity square 
truly with his inmost thought; so soon as his neighbors 
came to feel that here was no mere eccentric, but an earnest 
man bent upon self-surrender to an honest testimony,— with 
an instinct which rightly judged, they classed him not asa 
heretic, but as a “ Methodist.” And now that we see in the 
Free Kirk, which is preéminently the creation of conscience, 
rather than in the Scottish Establishment, that formal and 
timid residuum of latitudinarianism, new phases of Biblical 
criticism and religious enlightenment coming bravely to, the 
front, we recognize that the work of Chalmers was a real 
preparation for a still better work, a true harbinger to the 
spirituality of Channing. 

Furthermore, in the very core and pith of their several the- 
ologies, Chalmers and Channing were not at variance, but 
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indissolubly one. Christianity was with Chalmers, in his own 
words, “the impulsive power of a new affection,”— an affec- 
tion for Christ, the living Lord, in whose glad service alone 
is perfect freedom. As the fourth resolution at the Edin- 
burgh meeting aptly put the case, Chalmers “threw himself 
unreservedly into the van of those who” sacrificed all “for 
the sake of the liberty which they claimed for their Church, 
under the sole headship of the Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
liberty, this headship, constituted the central motive with 
Channing as well. The freedom of Christ and the Chris- 
tianity of Christ were, with him, the cardinal principles of 
the new theology. We do not say that the Scottish soldier 
of Christ and the American lover of Jesus understood 
equally or interpreted alike the spiritual claims of their 
Divine Master. We dare not say that to either of them it 
was given to reach the ultimate power of the liberty that is 
in Christ Jesus, or to exhaust the unsearchable riches of his 
gospel. But, before Scotland and before America, the one 
and the other made patent to demonstration the efficacy of 
the sovereign truth, that the Christian religion means Christ 
in his purity, Christ in his freedom. 

In fine, we would take the noble sentences in which 
Mr. Taylor Innes closed his admirable tribute to Chalmers 
as furnishing also the key-note to the spirit in which we 
would celebrate the worthy commemoration of Channing: 
“We misuse our great men when we recall them in pride, 
or in sloth, or even in mere imitation. This great man, at 
least, was one whom we imitate most when we do not imi- 
tate him at all, and in whose steps we most truly follow 
when we follow only the Higher Guide.” 

ALEX. GORDON. 
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THE TEMPLE NOT MADE WITH HANDS.* 


“We heard him say, Destroy this temple that is made with hands, and within — 


three days I will build andther made without hands.” — MARK xiv., 58. 


If it had been ever possible for such a one as Jesus to 
doubt the natural piety of the human heart, it would not 
have been at the close of his last journey to the fatal pass- 
over at Jerusalem. Passing as he did from his native glens 
to the pomp of the holy city,— from the meetings of neigh- 
bors in the village synagogue to that of a nation in the 
colossal temple,— he had fair occasion to compare the hearts 
of peasants and of priests, and choose between the love of 
God which grows amid the splendors of ceremony, and that 
which takes its only life from the charities of home. And 

. how cold and strange must have seemed the devotion that 
aspired in the cloud of incense, and melted into nothing as 
it rose, in contrast with his own morning and starlight 
prayers upon the hills! how untrue the penitence that 
seized the knife of sacrifice, flowing off with the blood that 
dyed the altar, by the side of that which wounds only the 
secret heart, and relieves itself only by silent and frequent 
tears! He had travelled from the north amid the company 
of disciples, in the train of a Galilean caravan; and the men 
of toil had felt their hearts burn within them as he beguiled 
the way by speech of things human and divine; at the daily 
halt beside the shaded spring, children, with face of rever- 
ent trust, had come and asked him for another parable; and 
when, as they approached the station of their evening rest, 
all, under the preternatural flush of sympathy with his 
spirit, raised the ancient Hebrew hymn, there was in it 
something not like the common singing of voices, but mel- 
low as the music of the soul; something that made the 
laborer in the fields look up, and think of what tradition 
had told of David, who consecrated poetry to prayer, and 
softened prayer with melody. Throughout the way, Jesus 
had checked no one’s joy, though he had made the spring 


*A sermon preached in Paradise Street Chapel, Liverpool, Nov. 6, 1842, after the 
tidings had arrived of Dr. Channing’s death, 
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fields teach many a lesson of deepest wisdom; not a rebuke 
had been heard from him, except when he cooled the fires of 
jealousy and revenge; and when at length enthusiasm and 
love could restrain themselves no longer,—when from the 
mid-height of: Olivet there burst upon the eye of peasants 
the city and its hills, and upon their minds the instant con- 
viction that the majestic Galilean was too godlike to be 
other than its king, he forbade not the triumph of those 
honest hearts, suppressed the awful thoughts which he saw 
inscribed upon those walls, and, silent amid the general 
acclaim, rode over scattered foliage into the city of his 
death. It was evening; and, the multitudes dropping off at 
the gates to find a lodging with their several friends, Jesus 
goes privately into the temple; walks through the courts 
almost deserted for the night; sees the priests and the place 
in their undress, amid the confusion of preparation for the 
festival, with no reverence in voice or step, but with coarse 
air that makes the incongruity felt between the ritual works 
of man and the true religion of God. He looks round upon 
all things in this place of ancient memories; observes the 
features of the men who are said to “serve God” continu- 
ally within it; and, as he returns late and alone over the 
mount to Bethany, and pauses on the hill-top to look into 
the deepening canopy of night, he discerns a more glorious 
temple in that everlasting vault than in the gilded roof he 
had left, and owns a purer offering in the silent aspiration 
of the stricken heart than in the fumes of incense supposed 
to sanctify. The tastes of infancy had passed away; and 
now he found his Father’s house, not in the crowded courts 
of ceremony, but amid the tranquil solitudes of Nature. 
That evening he knocked at the gate of Lazarus of 
Bethany, and became his guest for the few nights more that 
he needed a place to lay his head. And if he unburthened 
his spirit to the affections of that family, speaking of things 
divine to the sisters at his feet, and so opening the fountains 
of inward piety, that, when they retired, the whole house 
seemed full of God, what wonder if he felt that there is no 
shrine of devotion like the secret places of our humanity, 
6 
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nor any worship so true as that which rises from the 
common platform of our life? In childhood, he had pre- 
ferred the temple and its teachings to his parents’ home: 
now, to his deeper experience, the temple has lost its truth ; 
while the cottage and the walks of Nazareth, their daily 
voices, and constant duties seem covered with the purest 
consecration. 

The next morning he sets out for the temple, prepared for 
the duties of that last memorable week. Beautiful in the 
early light does the snow-white building look; and solemnly 
through the silence does the smoke of morning sacrifice 
ascend. But, as the disciples climb the ascent of Moriah, 
sounds more of tumult than of prayer grow upon their ear ; 
and, when they enter Solomon’s porch, they find, in the only 
court where the pious Gentile may come to worship, a 
market held; the cedar cloisters filled with cattle for offer- 
ings, and their noisy salesmen. The chink of money shows 
the way to the brokers’ tables, where Roman is exchanged 
for Jewish coin; and Jesus, remembering the evening before, 
knows that the priests have let out the house of God in 
stalls for merchandise, and are turning the solemn festival 
into a public fair. Indignant at the affront to the poor 
Gentile, forbidden under pain of death to pass into the 
interior, and unable to escape here from the clatter of mean 
traffic, he passes round with an air of authority, which even 
self-interest cannot resist, and drives out all that have come 
to serve Mammon instead of God, resolved that, while loeal 
worship lasts, it shall last truly; and that, when it ceases, 
it shall not be by insult and desecration here at home, but 
by a holy earnestness spreading it abroad. The priests, too 
much ashamed to be courageous, and too much offended to 
be silent, demand what title he can show to indulge in such 
an act of peremptory zeal. What title? One that bears 
Heaven’s divinest seal; one that gives him authority not 
only to reform, but to destroy; namely, that he can build. 
And he may even pull down temples, that has the power to 
raise up a faith; that can dispense with forms and institu- 
tions, and converse face to face with the actual spirit of 
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man or God; that has thoughts and words of mysterious 
force to awaken the Deity whose hiding-place is in every 
heart. No conscience, however often scathed by sin, is with- 
out some living spark lurking in its ashes yet; and whoso 
can breathe on this till it glows into a flame may put out the 
fires on every other altar. And if any can give to piety the 
native grace of true affection, and cast around the Godhead 
the veil of a beauty and majesty divine, he may well strip 
off the vestments of priests and the glitter of ceremony. 
And who then could feel, like Jesus, that the established 
worship was in his way? that things venerable once may 
operate as a blight on things far more venerable now? that, 
were the temple and its rites no more, the avenues of men’s 
souls would be freely open to him, and he would instantly 
raise there a temple not made with hands? Perish the 
material pile and system, and in a trice an indestructible 
sanctuary of the spirit shall spring aloft. 

Such I conceive to have been the original meaning of the 
words of my text, and the occasion on which they were 
spoken. Their obscurity, however, and perhaps also the 
nature of the sentiment contained in them, led the Evan- 
gelist John to interpret them differently, and to discern in 
them an allusion to the resurrection of Christ. But any one 
who considers how inapposite to the occasion such allusion 
would have been, and how far-fetched the imagery under 
which it was conveyed, will easily convince himself, I think, 
that this is one of the instances in which the Christian 
historians have proved their fidelity by reporting sayings too 
great for their immediate comprehension. The same evan- 
gelist also refers the whole incident to the commencement of 
our Lord’s ministry, instead of its close. I have advisedly 
transposed it, on the authority, as I conceive, of ali the other 
three historians; though it is impossible to make this 
authority evident, without a critical discussion which would 
be here misplaced. Rather let us pass on to Christ’s own 
thought, and dwell for a few moments on its contents. 

He reflects in no measured terms on the sacerdotal wor- 
ship of the temple. He feels it to be the great obstruction 
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in his way to the soul of his people. He longs to see it 
vanish, and to go apart with man into the silent and native 
haunts of God, where he whispers to the soul, and stirs 
within our mental depths. Jesus recognized here what the 
greatest men-of Christian times have variously struggled to 
express, that amid the obscure and troubled heavings of our 
nature may be discerned a Holy Spirit, a heavenly oracle, 
a spontaneous source of faith which receives no authority 
from without, but on the contrary gives to all religious 
testimony or forms whatever pfersuasiveness or sacredness 
they possess. This “inner light,” as it has been beautifully 
called, may evade the notice of our coarser eye, dazzled by 
the glare of custom, or may be confounded with the com- 
mon lustre of the understanding; for it is thin and fair as 
the aurora that traverses the wintry sky,— viewless in the 
noon-tide of work, but flitting across the midnight of medi- 
tation, and giving a mystic illumination to the arctic snows 
of grief. The affections, left to their own guidance, enforce 
the belief of a superhuman love; the conscience, yet unso- 
phisticated, compels the faith in a preternatural retribution ; 
and, if the understanding is often tempted to question these 
things, this, when well considered, only gives the greater 
assurance of their certainty, inasmuch as it is the habit and 
nature of man’s lower faculties always to deny the sugges- 
tions of the higher. Whenever the emergencies of life 
become so great and severe that the meaner resources of our 
minds do not suffice’to meet them; when the strife and 
burden of existence become terrible, and the prime forces of 
our souls are called out to sustain the pressure, the puny 
scepticism of the intellect-passes away, the faith of the heart 
asserts its claims, and the Omnipotent, disengaging himself 
from the deeps within, comes forth to clear our way through 
the conflict. And, where nothing interposes to separate 
between heaven and earth, where no ceremonialism pre- 
scribes how the tear should flow and the prayer ascend, the 
common incidents of our ‘humanity, the bereavements of 
every home and the temptations of every heart, are enough 
to open the sources of this natural piety; to thrust every 
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spirit from its anchorage into the Infinite, and set it afloat 
as on the tides of the everlasting Will. 

It is not, however, the events of experience (though 
involving the most terrible necessities) that are chiefly 
powerful to reach and break up the fountains of our native 
human religion, but far more the penetrating force of some 
mind already charged with the divine energy, and glowing 
with sanctity and truth ready to flash into more earthly 
souls. There are those to whom God has given the blessed 
power of darting into the central region of the spirit, and 
carrying the shock of instant conviction there; of fusing 
some hard point, or bursting some heavy tension, that made 
a thraldom there before; who can startle men with the 
visible apparition of their hitherto unshapen convictions, 
and speak that to which instantly resounds throughout their 
nature a clear Amen, as if pealed from the voice of the 
Eternal; or who can subdue them by the silent force of a 
brave, consistent, and holy life, presenting a daily memento 
of divine obligation and immortal hopes. Whoever has this 
initiation into the mysteries of our hymanity — whoever can 
hush the outer turmoil of sense and doubt and interest and 
passion, and command the inner silence of God—is a mes- 
senger of the Most High, entitled to rebuke all priesthoods, 
and secure of prophetic audience from many an emancipated 
heart. Such were the prophets in Hebrew times, whom 
God raised up to watch the sacerdotal order,— to revert to 
the primitive simplicity of religion,— to check the excessive 
reverence for ceremonial worship, and open to the thirsting 
people the living waters hidden in the clefts of their nature. 
Of all such was Jesus of Nazareth the divine Chief: there- 
fore was he the true destroyer of the hierarchies of Jerusa- 
lem and Rome; and entitled to seek solitary audience, in the 
absence of every sacerdotal spy, with the deep heart of man. 
Such were Luther and his friends, who did but reassert for 
’ Christ this original claim, and open for his holy ministra- 
tions a secret confessional in the private soul, in place of the 
priest’s closet in the church-corner. And similar in spirit 
must be every subsequent reform, which would inevitably 
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turn out to be less than nothing and vanity except so far as 
it performs the prophet’s work of developing the individual 
forces of the human mind, and in the place of the mechani- 
cal substitutes the godlike. 

And such, preéminently, in our age, has been that high 
and noble soul, whose departure from us has mingled an 
unspeakable sadness with the last tidings from the Western 
- World, and will be felt as a bereavement by every nation 
that speaks the English tongue. If ever man gained insight 
into the human heart by disbelieving its pretences and 
unveiling its truth, and spake for it the wants it could not 
utter, and told the meaning of its sorrows and its strife, it 
was our wise and earnest Channing. In the silence of that 
sweet and solemn voice, a word of divine prophecy grows 
dumb; and who can tell what we have lost in the great 
thoughts and ripened love, from which God hath sealed 
those persuasive lips? Certainly, one of the mighty and 
beneficent powers of our world is gone in him. While he 
was with us, not only individuals, but churches and nations, 
might feel assured that nothing could be seriously wrong 
with them without the uplifting of his faithful arm and the 
deep pleading of his fervid speech. Amid the noise of pop- 
ular passion, in the rage of faction, during the growl across 
the ocean of state-thunders portending fearful war, he stood 
serene amid the storm, and made the music of a heavenly 
wisdom heard. Never betrayed by love of country into 
blindness to the claims of man; incapable of the numbness 
of custom, which, with lower souls, deadens the sense of con- 
stant wrongs, and takes away the horror of gainful and 
familiar guilt; kindled to inspiration by generous and dis- 
interested deeds, in whatever clime they are nurtured, by 
whatever people done,—he moved through human affairs 
with that undisturbed and godlike perception of the true 
and merciful and good, on which minds that feel the agita- 
tions of a less tranquil region must ever look with awe and 
trust. 

This is not the place, nor is the first period of sorrow for 
his loss the time, to pass a critical judgment on the work 
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which he has performed in life, and fix the precise place that 
he occupies in the providential history of our humanity; and 
it is rather fitting, in the freshness of our bereavement, to say 
only a brief and affectionate adieu to one who, as he blessed 
us, has been parted from us. But if you ask me, In what 
central thought lay the inspiration of his life and the kin- 
dling power of his word? I reply, The ultimate rest of his 
mind was on the moral perfection of God, and the capacity 
of the human spirit to become like him, This faith, in an 
infinite and holy Mind, more real than the heavens and the 
earth,— closer to us than the light and darkness,— of whose 
nature all power, of whose thought all beauty, of whose will 
all goodness, is the expression, possessed him as a life-long 
vision, which paled all inferior glories, and spread a lumi- 
nous air over even the shadows of the world. Whether he 
looked within or without, this was the one living presence 
that met him, this the “Lo! it is I,” that made a calm even 
out of night and storm. With a conscience strained to 
boundless aspirations, and a heart devoted to the calls of 
disinterested love, yet faint with the sadness of unrealized 
perceptions, he took refuge with the Original and Reality of 
all that he knew to be fair and true and good, and surrend- 
ered himself to One who was simply the object of the 
purest affections and unconditional worship of the soul. So 
absolute was this trust in the All-Perfect, that it was never 
frightened by the experiences that bring a chill on weaker 
souls. It was not quenched beneath the immensity and 
uniformity of Nature: when he studied the architecture of 
the heavens, no spiritual glory vanished and was lost in 
those illimitable fields; they only entranced him more with 
the room they made for various beauty, and modes of right- 
eousness without end; and with the grandeur of the human 
mind that, with base so small and time so short, could find 
how august are God’s designs, how vast its own everlasting 
home. Nor was his faith dismayed by the severer shocks 
given to a sensitive and lofty nature by the sins of nations 
and the tragedies of history. No one more recoiled from 
them, no one less despaired at them. In the very capacity 
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for crime, he saw a greatness which rebuked all hopelessness 
at its commission; and he strenuously held that a nature 
which could be tempted could be redeemed. Nor can any 
of his readers fail to see that, with deepening experience and 
advancing years, he felt the shadow of evil less deep upon 
his spirit, and saw the world invested with a light of fairer 
promise and more certain good. The imperfection of men 
and things saddened him less, and seemed relatively tran- 
sient and superficial; while the perfection of their inward 
nature and its divine intent remained with him as the one 
assured reality for ever emerging through time and change. 

In this intense vision of God’s moral- perfection lay the 
essence of his theology. He was tenacious of all that it 
required ; and all that obscured and marred it he set aside 
as beyond belief. He could give no heed to a division in 
the Godhead which must disperse and confuse the absolute 
simplicity of allegiance and love: a concentrated devotion, 
a conscience faithful in its orbit, must forever look to one 
spiritual Sun. And if he turned away with unconcealed 
aversion from a “scheme of salvation,” identified for ages 
with the life of Christendom, it was because it clouded the 
holiness of God; substituting legal fictions for moral reali- 
ties; establishing vicarious exchanges of inalienable rela- 
tions; tampering with the pure gold of our language of 
character, and giving a counterfeit meaning to its familiar 
words,— sin and righteousness, justice and mercy, forgive- 
ness and restoration. It was useless to offer him doctrines 
that dimmed the clear image of Divine Perfection: they 
were instantly shrivelled and burnt up in its effulgence. 
This was the determining power of his faith; and, though he 
found it also in Scripture and the Church, it was because he 
read them through eyes preoccupied and filled with that 
celestial light. 

Nor was it only an invisible, a future, an eternal world, 
_ which he estimated by the standard of this Infinite Perfec- 
tion. God was to him the “measure of all things” now and 
here, as well as in the theory of the universe and the issue of 
the ages. And the link which connects him with our finite 
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life is this, that he calls and enables us to be like him; and 
in both our nature and our dis®ipline reveals his purpose 
and provides his sympathy. He has so made us partakers 
of his thought that we inwardly know moral ends to be 
supreme, and greet with delighted reverence every one who, 
for right or pity’s sake, flings ease and repute away, and 
faces scorn and death. In all that makes us men, there is 
something of kinship to God. The voice of duty is the 
echo of his will; the indignation at wrong is the proclama- 
tion of his justice; the natural joy and pathetic sacrifices of 
pure affection are broken gleams of -his infinite love. And 
the ineffable uplifting and repose of heart with which we 
gaze on sublime energy and harmony of character, like that 
of Christ, is but the overflow into us of that eternal spiritual 
beauty, which moulds the moral universe to the divinest 
ends. 

It was this living affinity with God, this conscious filiation, 
which, in Channing’s view, constituted the grandeur of our 
nature. By this he estimated its glorious possibilities; from 
this he measured its terrible short-comings; and nothing can 
be falser than the imputation that he thought too well of 
the world as it is, and too lightly reckoned with its actual 
sins. The more clearly he saw the height to which the free 
and faithful soul might rise, the deeper was his sigh that its 
common level was so low, and the sterner his rebuke of 
those who, by vile oppressions or selfish greed or the glare 
of false glory, corrupted and dragged it down. What evil 
of his time did he fail to denounce and expose? The bar- 
baric admiration of military greatness, the crime and curse 
of slavery, the vices and woes of great cities, the gilded 
deformity of material well-being unbalanced by moral and 
spiritual culture,—all in turn were called to their account, 
and received their warning from his prophetic voice. But, 
if these offences set his nature on fire, it was not with 
passion, still less with despair: behind the momentary flash 
of his burning words there was a constant incandescent 
light from which it came, an intense focus of faith whence 
issued every darting ray of his compassion, his anger, or his 
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love. The lofty uniformity of his protest against all varie- 
ties of guilt and wrong arises from his seeing in all one 
common feature supreme over all differences: they all de- 
faced the image of God in the human soul, and twisted a 
possible divine beauty into a hideous mask. He could bear 
to look on the grievances and sorrows of mankind, but not 
on their degradation ; ignorance, that suppressed the power 
of thought; war, that fevered and adorned the fierce and 
grasping passions; servitude, that killed out the possibility 
of duty; political tyrannies, that denied it entrance on its 
noble civic sphere; superstition, that crushed the spirit with 
fear before Him to whom it should fly with an exhaustless 
love,— these are the ills which, as insulting and suspending 
the sacred intent of our humanity, and eclipsing its divine 
relations, drew forth his only lamentations and awakened 
his profoundest appeals. And who can wonder if, regarding 
them as not founded in the reality and meaning of things, 
but as unnatural growths of low usage, consolidated in the 
structure of society in the State and in the Church, he some- 
times yearned, like the Saviour before the temple, to see the 
whole fabric of custom swept away, that he might commune 
unhindered with the fresh human spirit, and begin anew 
a living and immediate worship, true to the simplicity of 
Christ ? 

In such large impassioned form, the yearning could not 
indeed be fulfilled. There is no “beginning anew” in so 
old a world as ours; and, in dealing with the present, we 
cannot rid ourselves of our reckoning with the past. Not 
all souls at once, even if snatched from their surroundings, 
can prove as fresh and open as the prophet hopes, But one 
by one he may take us apart, and win us by his word of 
truth and grace, and lift us toa mind much nearer God. 
And who can deny that so it has been with our beloved and 
saintly Channing? However many may be still unmelted 
by the fervor of his faith, he has at least convinced us that 
we are cold; and to not a few he has brought an inwardness 
and spirituality of religion, a sanctity and tenderness of 
moral experience, a generous and hopeful estimate of human 
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things, by which their whole character has been transformed. 
One such disciple were a better monument of his true great- 
ness than genius and art could raise. For “no poem,” as he 
said, “is so glorious as a Christian life; and he who incites 
a fellow-creature to this produces a work which will outlast 
all other works of the mind.” * 

JAMES MARTINEAU. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


After reading the grand sermon preached by Dr. Dewey a 
year after Dr. Channing’s death,—which, we are glad to 
see, has been recently republished,—any one might well 
be discouraged from undertaking to give another portrait of 
that great preacher and divine. But suggestions may be 
thrown in from different points of view, which, without 
aiming at a complete portraiture, may serve in some small 
way as side-lights to illustrate his character and work. 
Those who are now young are most competent to judge of 
the present and prospective influence of his writings; but 
it may be interesting to some of them to know how those 
who were young fifty years ago or more were affected by 
him and his works in their early and later youth. 

It seems but a little while since, as a school-boy in 1825 
or 1826, I fell in with a much-worn copy of the Christian 
Examiner. 1 do not remember that I had ever heard of Dr. 
Channing before. But I happened to begin with the article 
on The Character and Writings of John Milton. I had before 
read Johnson’s Life of Milton, and had made a study of 
the Paradise Lost, in connection with Addison’s critical no- 
tices of it in the Spectator. But here was something in an 
entirely different vein. It took possession of me as by some 
wonder-working spell. It caused a thrill of satisfaction and 
enjoyment such as I had never felt before. It seemed as if 
there were a quickening of all the finer faculties, a new 
unfolding of power within, a new experience in the per- 
ception of what is beautiful and divine. Here was a new 


*Discourse at the Ordination of the Rev. John 8. Dwight. Works (Glasgow, 
1840), Vol. V., p. 321. 
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revelation of the office of poetry, which created in me some- 
thing like a new birth, opening a new world before me, as it 
might be to one endowed with a new sense. I shall never 
forget the delight and wonder with which I read sentences 
like these: “ The fictions of genius are often the vehicles of 
the sublimest verities, and its flashes often open new regions 
of thought, and throw new light on the mysteries of our 
being. In poetry, when the letter is falsehood, the spirit 
is often profoundest wisdom. And, if truth thus dwells in 
the boldest fictions of the poet, much more may it be ex- 
pected in his delineations of life; for the present life, which 
is the first stage of the immortal mind, abounds in the mate- 
rials of poetry, and it is the high office of the bard to detect 
this divine element among the grosser labors and pleasures 
of our earthly being.” Compared with anything that had 
been said by Addison or Johnson or Blair, words such as 
these came as by an inspiration from Heaven. Except ina 
few majestic sentences, in which Milton himself set forth the 
distinguishing features and office of poetry, nothing of the 
kind had ever before found a place in literature. 

Nearly at the same time, the article on Milton, which first 
gave Macaulay a world-wide reputation as one of the fore- 
most writers of the age, appeared in the Edinburgh Review. 
It was more brilliant and striking than Dr. Channing’s 
essay, and more captivating to the common reader. No one 
can go through it now without admiration and a keen intel- 
lectual enjoyment. There is a richness of expression and a 
redundance of appropriate and impressive illustrations from 
the whole wide realm of literature and human life, which 
cannot but excite sensations of wonder and delight. But as 
a work of original thought, or as a critique entering within 
the veil and showing the powers which come from the poet’s 
inmost sanctuary of love and worship to touch what is deep- 
est in other hearts, it is not worthy to be named with the 
contemporary article on the same subject in the Christian 
Examiner. 

The reading of that article formed an epoch in my intel- 
lectual and spiritual life, more important in its immediate 
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effects, and in consequences reaching down to the present 
hour, than I can trace to any other single source of instruc- 
tion or inspiration. Soon after followed his article on 
Napoleon. His piercing eye seemed at once, by his moral 
instincts, to penetrate to the heart of that extraordinary man, 
and to lay bare, as recent domestic revelations show them 
to us, the essential meanness and selfishness which were 
hidden for a time by the blinding splendors of his unparal- 
leled successes. To an enthusiastic student and lover of 
intellectual greatness, this article was less exciting than that 
which came before it; but it may well have had a chastening 
and purifying influence on the undisciplined and unintelli- 
gent ambition of a young man, to whom the whole world lay 
open as a field of enterprise and possible attainment. Then 
followed the article on Fénelon, showing in some respects 
a yet deeper and finer nature, a rarer and loftier experi- 
ence. Its finest passages rose too high to be fully appre- 
ciated by me then; but they were felt and taken to heart 
as pointing, with the authority of one who knew the truth 
of what he was saying, to the possibilities of a richer and 
truer life. 

These articles were all that I knew of Dr. Channing at 
that time. In May, 1830, when a Junior in College, I heard 
him preach his Election Sermon on Spiritual Freedom. 
Here again was a new experience, almost a new era in life. | 
To be brought by such eloquence, as by some personal 
magic, into absolute sympathy with a great and holy man, to 
be for the time subject to him, moved, stimulated, lifted up, 
carried away by the motions of his spirit, with no conscious- 
ness of self, but entirely lost in his thought and the emo- 
tions and affections which he awakens, is a rare experience. 
It-takes us from ourselves into other worlds. Ideas unfold 
themselves as realities. Such eloquence, by its subtle and 
quickening sympathies, enters into the secret recesses of the 
soul, and awakens there the consciousness of a diviner life. 

When Dr. Channing began to speak, there was something 
hard in his manner. His yoice seemed wanting in flexibility. 
He was apparently laboring to get into his subject. But 
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soon all this disappeared. The voice, the countenance, the 
man, harmonized so entirely with the thought, that they had 
for us who listened no separate existence. Time and place 
and outward utterance were forgotten, and I was, for the 
time, as one excited and transformed by the working upon 
me of some superior being. In the light of that experience, 
I think I have caught some glimpse of what St. Paul meant 
when he said: “I knew a man in Christ above fourteen 
years ago (whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether 
out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth), such an one 
caught up to the third heaven. And I knew such a man, 
how he was caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words.” The sermon, as I read it now, gives no idea of the 
power which the preacher had over me when he used its 
words as the medium of communication between his spirit 
and mine. The centrai thought there may well be the cen- 
tral thought of all Christian statesmen in their efforts to 
create, inform, and rule a Christian commonwealth. But the 
heights of thought and emotion into which we who listened 
were lifted up by the spirit rather than the words of the 
speaker, the enthusiasm excited within us by the ideal of 
Christian freedom which there took possession of us and 
carried us away, are not to be found on the printed page. 
We are, however, reminded of the feeling excited in us, 
when, after exhorting us not to copy Europe with an undis- 
criminating servility, but to have a character of our own cor- 
responding to the freedom and equality of our institutions, 
he exclaimed to us, whose feelings were then all aglow, in 
sharp and thrilling tones: “One Europe is enough. One 
Paris is enough.” 

A few months later, I heard Daniel Webster for the first 
time. It was at Faneuil Hall. He was in the fulness of his 
powers, swaying the vast multitude at his pleasure, moving 
them to indignation, laughter, or tears, as if his will reached 
into their minds, and he were exciting and animating them 
by his spirit. It was a marvellous exhibition of the power 
of eloquence. But sublimer heights were reached, more 
ethereal and uplifting influences were felt, and the spell of 
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the orator was more complete in the Old South than in 
Faneuil Hall. The thoughts and emotions awakened there 
belonged to a higher sphere, and spoke not only of a diviner 
life in the individual, but of a diviner pattern for the State 
and the nation. 

After this sernmion, I saw nothing of Dr. Channing till 
the summer of 1834, when, in the large and generous hos- 
pitality then exercised at the Island of Naushon, I found 
myself one of a party which included among its members 
Dr. Channing and Dr. Dewey. The contrast between these 
two most gifted men was very striking. Dr. Dewey was 
like a boy let out from school or a colt loosed from the 
stable, buoyant and rejoicing in his liberty. With him, it 
was a time of relaxation and amusement, when the over- 
tasked faculties should be allowed to unbend with the young 
in their innocent though sometimes noisy and boisterous 
amusements. But these things did not come easy to Dr. 
Channing. He looked on with approbation, but could not 
enter easily or heartily into them. I remember particularly 
one day, when we had sailed over to Woods Holl. The 
other members of the party went to the bowling-alley. I 
was then an invalid, and remained at the hotel with Dr. 
Channing. The room was darkened. He sat, half-reclining, 
on a sofa, with his face towards the window, so that what 
light there was fell upon his face, and illuminated its pale 
features, bringing out distinctly his eyes with their pene- 
trating, far-off look, as of one whose thoughts were in higher 
realms. He spoke of a passage he had been reading in my 
copy of the Greek Testament, where Paul was evidently 
referring to the second coming of Christ: “ For our conver- 
sation is in heaven, from whence also we look for the: 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” As he sat there, talking 
on that great subject, his countenance lighted up by the illu- 
mination from within rather than by the light of day, he 
seemed, more than any one that I have ever seen, as an in- 
spired prophet, whose spiritual intuitions found a peculiar 
method of access to the mind of God and the unseen reali- 
ties of his spiritual kingdom. His talk was as remarkable 
as his preaching. : : 
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We remained at Naushon about a week. I occupied a 
part of the same chamber in which he slept. There was no 
living man for whom I had so great a reverence as for him. 
And to sleep in the same room with him filled me with awe. 
But this feeling soon passed away; while increasing famil- 
iarity, then and afterwards, only increaséd the affectionate 
reverence with which I looked up to him. “ His conversa- 
tion was in heaven.” He was at home always in the dis- 
cussion of topics belonging to that higher sphere; but it 
required an effort to come down to the topics of the day. 
He loved to see others engage in the lighter amusements of 
the place, and regretted that he could not himself join with 
them. Long-continued physical weakness and the lack of 
animal spirits consequent upon it had much to do with the 
matter. Something, too, of the old ministerial severity in 
which he was trained from his childhood may have left 
traces of its rigid manners with him as long as he lived, 
though in his later years he grew more easy and familiar in 
his social intercourse. 

He endeavored to be- playful with his friends and chil- 
dren. This little anecdote of Washington he once told me, I 
think, with reference to himself. After an important battle 
had been gained, several officers, who had chafed a little 
under the social restraints which Washington laid upon 
them, agreed that they would now approach him with some 
degree of familiarity. They appointed General Cobb to take 
the lead, and, when the great man came near, he went upto 
him, and clapping him on the shoulder said, “A glorious 
victory, General!” No word was spoken in reply, but 
Washington turned upon him such a look that he said he 
‘would have been glad if the earth had opened beneath his 
feet. This story Dr. Channing told, evidently from a sense 
of a somewhat similar difficulty in his own case. 

Dr. Channing was a very affectionate man in his own 
family. He tried hard to be on easy terms with his friends. 
I have seen him take his son playfully by the collar, as if 
to throw him down; but the reverence of those about him 
would not allow them to accept or reciprocate such atten- 
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tions, and there was that in the.man himself which made 
sportive words or acts seem a little unnatural to him. He 
enjoyed works of humor. The early writings of Boz 
(Charles Dickens) and the Pickwick Papers were a rich 
source of entertainment to him. Even so poor a book as 
the Tin Trumpet, I remember} he asked us to read to him 
in small instalments, and heard it not without some relish 
of its fun. He did me the honor to prefer that I should 
read to him, because, as he humorously said, my voice was 
very soothing, and was apt to put him to sleep. The pro- 
pensity to wit and laughter, he has said in his article on 
Fénelon, “is still a gift of God, and may and ought to min- 
ister, not only to innocent pleasure, but to the intellect and 
the heart.” Man “finds perhaps no relaxation so restorative 
as that in which he... seems to forget his wisdom, leaves 
the imagination to exhilarate itself by sportive inventions, 
talks and amusing incongruities in conduct and events, 
smiles at the innocent eccentricities and odd mistakes of 
those whom he most esteems, . . . and transports himself into 
a world of ludicrous combinations.” 

But, much as he approved of such things, they did not 
come easy or natural to him. Nor did others easily enjoy 
them when he was present. It is said that Washington re- 
gretted having a similar experience, and that oncé, when a 
company of young persons were carrying on rather boister- 
ously in an adjoining room, he, wishing to enjoy their amuse- 
ments with them, quietly entered; but those near him were 
stilled as soon as they saw him, and gradually, as it was 
known that he was with them, there was a general hush 
throughout the room. His presence was too much for their 
hilarity. It was so with Dr. Channing. He believed in 
amusements, and in the healthful and even noisy gush of 
animal spirits. He encouraged the young to engage in 
such indulgences. His sympathies went with them. But 
the daily level of his life was so high, the thoughts in which 
he most naturally engaged were of so grave a character, the 
enjoyments into which he entered most easily, and in which 
he dwelt as in his appropriate sphere, drawn and kept there 
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by the unconscious affinities of his nature, were so spiritual 
and refined, that it was only by an effort on his part that he 
could come down to the amusing trifles of the hour, and 
heartily enjoy the small talk which finds a zest and interest 
in common things. . 

And, wherever he went, he unconsciously carried with him 
a grave and serious atmosphere. In his presence, little 
pleasantries and jokes feared to show themselves. When, 
in his serious way, he asked for a trifling song, which he had 
never heard, but which he had been told was one of great 
interest and beauty, the young man who was asked to sing 
it was so struck with the incongruity of the thing that he 
burst into a laugh; but the laughter seemed to be out of 
place.. It jarred upon the sensibilities of those who in their 
daily intercourse always looked up to Dr. Channing with the 
reverence due to some sainted spirit. 

I spent several weeks in his family in the autumn of 1836. 
When I went there, he was slowly recovering from a severe 
illness. I had never seen a human body so attenuated, 
with hardly flesh enough to hold the spirit down and keep 
it from ascending to its native place. From my journal, in 
which I wrote down at the time what occurred, I copy a 
few sentences : — 

“ September 14. Found Dr. Channing quite ill. For four 
days he has been unable to sit up. He speaks with diff- 
culty. His mind is clear and strong, cheerful and happy. 
He says it tries him to find that his voice does not corre- 
spond with his feelings: that, when his feelings are even 
sportive, his voice seems plaintive, as though he sunk 
under sickness, and improperly gave way to it. 

“ September 15. Dr. Channing had last night little rest, 
and that little confused. He remarked this morning, with 
his peculiar emphasis, that he had seemed ‘lost in the infinite,’ 
and that on awaking it was difficult to recover the feeling 
of personal identity. ‘ How little,’ he added, ‘do we know 
of the field of suffering, and how slow to learn, even from 
experience!’ After this, he spoke clearly, though with some 
difficulty, of his son’s studies. I have never seen a human 
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soul wrapped up in so slender a fold of mortality. And 
such a soul,—shining out with clearness and force as it 
were from the very leanness and frailty of death! The little 
portion of flesh which he usually has is all gone. His eyes 
are sunken, but retain all their wonted spirit; and the ex- 
pression of countenance is benignant, happy, and in the 
highest degree spiritual. 

“Upon being asked at tea how his toast was, ‘Why, not 
good,’ he said; but continuing with great pleasantry to his 
son, who had prepared the toast, he said very slowly, ‘The 
perfect is what we are always to seek, and never expect to 
find.’ Speaking of a very accomplished minister, he said, 
‘He is a man of great brilliancy, but is never in earnest, 
and therefore never can accomplish any great work.’ ‘Bi- 
ography,’ he said, ‘is for the most part poor. No man 
should ever undertake to write a biography, unless he feels 
that his subject can bear to be presented in an unfavora- 
ble light.’ He thought we greatly wanted a Life of Wash- 
ington which should show the whole man. He thought 
Washington deficient in the tender feelings and sympathies 
of humanity, or else one who had so straitened himself by 
rules of dignity that his natural feelings were kept out of 
sight, if indeed they had any play. He regretted not having 
spoken upon the subject with Lafayette, who was a warm- 
hearted man, and who seems to have found sympathy in 
Washington.” 

These minutes of.a sick man’s conversation during the 
few moments that I spent with him in one day are all that I 
wrote down at the time. I thought that in the intimate and 
confidential position which I then had in his family, as the 
teacher of his children, it was hardly right to make a record 
of our private conversations, even in my own secret diary. 
I think, however, that I carried my scruples of delicacy too 
far, and have since regretted that I did not preserve some 
detailed record of his sayings. Nothing could have been 
truthfully reported from them which would in any way 
detract from the love and honor with which his name and 
memory have been cherished. 
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The fine and delicately sensitive texture of his physical 
organization extended itself through his whole mental and 
moral constitution. It showed itself in his sense of justice, 
which must be precise and exact, with no exaggeration either 
for or against himself. A flood-tide had washed away a few 
cords of his wood which had been left on a wharf, and with 
it about twice as much more belonging to two neighboring 
farmers. They were on the spot, and succeeded in saving 
from the water a quantity equal to their portion of the whole. 
He asked me how what they had saved should be divided. 
I said that I thought they ought to have the whole ; for, if 
his man had been there to do as much as each of them had 
done, the whole might have been saved. He did not assent 
to this; but said that, since what had been secured was as 
much from his wood as from theirs, he ought to have one- 
third of it, of course paying them salvage for what they had 
done. Probably the salvage would be equal to the entire 
value of the wood. Another man in his situation would 
have given up the wood at once to his poorer neighbors; but 
with him it was a matter of justice, and furnished him with 
an opportunity of giving them a practical lesson about jus- 
tice, not only in its results, but in the methods by which it 
was to be ascertained. He did very generous acts; but he 
was not willing to be generous in such a way as to throw a 
blur over the nicest moral discriminations, or to cast them 
aside as of no account. 

His sense of truthfuiness also was a distinguishing char- 
acteristic. The precise truth as far as it could be ascer- 
tained, no more and no less, was a law and a habit of his 
nature. Exaggeration has too often been a marked feature 
in the mental constitution or practices of eloquent men. 
The form and coloring and relations of a fact are altered 
to suit the immediate purpose of the speaker. Few but 
those who have feit it in their own conduct know how dan- 
gerous the temptation is to tamper with the truth, in order 
to make out an argument and to give brilliancy and point to 
a paragraph. Dr. Channing, in all the glow and fervor of 
his mind, even in his most impassioned utterances, was kept 
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from this danger by the severe truthfulness of his nature. 
And as he sacredly obeyed the law of truth himself, so he 
knew how to condemn any departure from it in others. 
Some one who had borrowed a sermon from him asked per- 
mission to lend it to a friend. It came to his knowledge 
that the sermon had already been lent, when the request 
was made. Such a suppression of the truth, even if no 
untruthful word had been spoken, was in his view a grave 
moral offence, and as such to be condemned. 

But there are, especially with ministers, more subtle forms 
of untruthfulness, which are sometimes cherished as virtues. 
To assume a kind or degree of faith which we do not have, 
in talking with a bereaved or dying person, may seem to 
savor of virtue; but it is wrong. In the defence of our 
religion which we most heartily believe, to use arguments 
whose insufficiency or unsoundness we see, because they will 
have weight with those whom we address, is another species 
of wrong which sometimes imposes upon us, and deceives 
us under the guise of religion. The singleness of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s eye saved him from all such modes of self-deception. 
“ Never assume,” he once said to me, “in the pulpit, feel- 
ing or a degree of feeling which you do not have. The 
prayer or the sermon may be lost, but your own truthfulness 
is saved.” No more salutary advice could be given to a 
young minister. Because of this simplicity of soul in his 
dealings with himself and with others, there is an air of 
sincerity in his writings, which excites our interest and 
wins our confidence. His conceptions of truth were living 
realities. The tones in which he used to say, “ This is a 
great truth,” took that truth out ef the region of ordinary 
thoughts, and gaye it a new power over us. When, in im- 
passioned moments, he spoke of “the human soul,” it 
seemed as if he threw his whole moral and spiritual being 
into the words, and filled them out with a greatness such 
as no poem or labored argument could give. When, at 
such times, he spoke of God, it was as if God himself were 
actually with him. His thoughts were alive to him; and so, 
when he spoke, they came with living attributes and influ- 
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ences into the minds of others. In reading Dr. Watts’ 
grand hymn, . 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb?” 


he rose in spirit, step by step, with its ascent, till his form 
and voice were lost in the images which they suggested 
and the emotions they awakened, and we were carried up 
with him, and at last absorbed in its closing act of worship. 


“ When that illustrious day shall rise, 
And all thine armies shine 
In robes of victory through the skies, 
The glory shall be thine.” 


He walked with God. He went up, as Jesus had done, 
into the mountain heights of meditation and prayer; and, 
when he came thence, the light of divine truth and peace 
imparted to- him there still illuminated his countenance, 
though, like Moses, “he wist not that his face did shine.” 
This inward illumination told more plainly and impressively 
of God than other men’s arguments. It was a sense of 
something infinite, blending itself with his teachings and 
with his personal presence, that created among his parish- 
ioners such a sentiment of reverence for him as I have never 
known any other people to have for their minister. So it 
was by an unpremeditated and spontaneous movement that, 
on his return from Europe, when he first entered his church, 
the whole congregation rose as one man in silent homage. 

Ephraim Peabody used to tell of a remarkable scene in 
the Chapel of the Cambridge Divinity School. Mr. Norton 
was about to visit Europe. The voyage and the journey 
were far more serious matters then than now. At his last 
meeting with the students in the Chapel, he addressed to 
them a few tender valedictory words. With deepening emo- 
tion, he spoke of his intended journey and of the serious 
changes which might come upon him. Then, expressing his 
hearty belief in the efficacy of prayer, he affectionately asked 
them to join with him. He seemed to pour out his whole 
soul in a few simple words. Every one present was moved 
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to tears. That communing of his with God was a reality 
which moved their deepest feelings. One man, who had 
never before believed in prayer, felt all his doubts melting 
away in that affecting and intense experience. If, he said, 
to such a keen, reasoning mind as Mr. Norton’s, prayer could 
not only commend itself as reasonable, but actually become 
to him such a deep and vital experience, he could no longer 
doubt its power over the soul of man through his approach 
to the spirit of God. 

No man whom we have known has carried in himself such 
a manifestation and enforcement of the highest moral and 
spiritual truths he taught as Channing. When he passed 
rapidly towards the pulpit, any one who saw him, without 
knowing whom he was, might think of him as of some insig- 
nificant person. And so he appeared when walking through 
the streets, usually, in cool weather, with what would have 
seemed a burdensome amount of clothing, had it not been 
for the apparent quickness and elasticity of his step. But, 
when he rose in the pulpit, his presence filled the place. 
When he prayed, it was evidently with stch a sense of God 
that he seemed to be compassed about by his presence. He 
was not so much a man praying; that other men might hear 
and join with him in his supplications, as a man whose whole 
heart and soul were engaged in the act,—communing and 
interceding with God, and actually pervaded and quick- 
ened by his spirit. The man himself was more than any 
argument. 

We sometimes see in a cloud a light too vivid for the eye 
to bear, if it fell directly upon it. There it veils and diffuses 
itself, and the horizon glows with forms and hues of surpass- 
ing loveliness. What we see is but a reflection from objects 
higher than we can reach, and giving to us, at second-hand, 
tokens of a power which has passed beyond our sight, but 
which is the source and quickener of all the physical life 
and joy and beauty that we see in the world around us. 
What is fairest and most effulgent we see through secondary 
mediums. 

In the history of our race, one great soul, in its perfect 
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receptivity of the mind of God, all its affections quickened 
by and its faculties in living harmony with his heart and 
will, lived so far up and so fully in the eternal presence that 
in him, as in a softening medium, we behold the wisdom, 
the goodness, and the love of God. He has brought these 
great and blessed gifts within our reach. “The man Christ 
Jesus” is thus “the one Mediator between God and men.” 
Sometimes a faithful servant of God, most richly endowed, 
through closeness of fellowship with Christ, is made par- 
taker of his nature, rises into heights rarely attained of 
truth and holiness, and sees far into the wonders and glories 
of God’s kingdom, and then coming down from the mount 
of vision, with an awful sense of what he has seen there, 
tells us of God, of his dealings with us, of the methods by 
which we may rise into a better and happier life, how his 
Church may be endowed with a diviner grace and power, 
and how all human institutions and laws, by being brought 
into harmony with the law of God, may be made also divine, 
and be more and more a joy and a blessing to the earth, 
while God himself becomes all in all. Of this class of 
saintly teachers and prophets, as we believe, none greater 
has appeared, within the century which has passed since 
his birth, than William Ellery Channing. 

J. H. Morison. 
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THE RELATION OF CHANNING TO THE UNITA- 
RIAN MOVEMENT, 


AND HIS INFLUENCE UPON THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
CONVICTIONS OF THE AGE. 


When one asks, What was Channing’s relation to the 
Unitarian movement? the first answer right to be made is, 
He was not the originator of it. Not to insist now upon 
what every Unitarian devoutly believes, that the movement 
is as old as Christianity itself, that in all essentials it is the 
Christianity of Jesus Christ,— waiving all that, very evident 
it is that Unitarianism sends its roots far back into New 
England history. There are pretty clear intimations that 
in the first years of that history there were some serious 
doctrinal cleavages; that not even the men and women of 
the first generation were in all points quite agreed. Cer- 
tainly, not less than one hundred years before Channing’s 
time, here and there were men of so pronounced a type of 
divergence from the prevailing opinions, that they differed 
but little from modern Unitarianism of the conservative 
type. The ferment of the Revolution, its quickened life, the 
increasing freedom of mind as well as of body and estate 
which it secured, greatly promoted the change of theological 
position already begun. So nothing is more clear than that 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, probably before, 
New England was full, if not of nominal, certainly of real, 
Unitarianism. A change had come over the minds of men, 
whose depth, whose full meaning, they perhaps, quite as 
little as any, fully appreciated. That is to say, before 
Channing’s active ministry,— yes, before Channing’s eyes 
opened to this world,— the silent, unperceived, unappreciated 
process of preparation, which precedes all great alterations 
in human thought or action, had for a long period gone on. 
It is always so. Not a new truth in science or statesman- 
ship but has its heralds and forerunners. Long before 
Luther cut asunder the Roman hierarchy, the leaven of 
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spiritual discontent had been everywhere working. Your 
“history of the rise and fall of the slave power in America” 
has to tell of a great company of saints, who waged a doubt- 
ful battle with wrong, before Garrison and Phillips could 
command the public ear and convert the public conscience. 
The scholar will show you how all over the Roman empire, 
and all through the mind of the time, had come new 
thoughts and influences, which prepared the world for 
Jesus’ advent. So, too, it happened in New England. Be- 
fore men divided into hostile theological camps, the air was 
full of latent Unitarianism. Everywhere were those, who 
were not hypocrites, who intended to conceal nothing, who 
had drifted, almost without their own knowledge, and 
against their own wishes, into new views and relations. In 
short, the period of preparation, so inevitable, had well-nigh 
passed when in 1803 Channing took charge of the Federal 
Street pulpit, and made it his throne of power. 

It would be a mistake, therefore, and an injustice, to 
attribute to him too large and too early a place in the 
Unitarian movement. There were seen workers, like the 
Wares, the Whitmans, Walker, Dewey; back of them, 
Priestley, Belsham, and many more,; back of them, a great 
army of unseen workers, who scarcely knew what was their 
exact theological position, but who full well understood 
that their souls revolted against the cruel dogmas con- 
cerning God and the unworthy estimates-of human nature 
then prevalent. And one cannot study the first ten years 
of Channing’s own ministerial life, and not see that he 
himself had reached then only this stage of spiritual revolt 
and preparation, rather than the stage of moral and spiritual 
reconstruction. 

It would be equally far from the truth to describe Chan- 
ning as the leader of a theological attack upon old dogmas, 
or as an organizer of a new sect. In the original structure 
of his mind, he was the opposite of all this. He had no 
fondness for truth in its controversial aspects. So it was 
always a sense of responsibility to deeply cherished con- 
viction, and never any natural fondness for the task, which 
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led him into theological discussions of any kind. You look 
in vain, too, in his writings for rigid and formulated creed 
statements. His style even, logical in substance, was not 
greatly logical in form. By nature a student, still more an 
independent thinker, and most of all an earnest searcher 
after truth, he had little taste and probably less capacity to 
be an organizer. That he did anything to make the Unita- 
rian body a separate denomination was hardly of set pur- 
pose, but rather because truth clearly and earnestly stated 
has in it the tendency and the power to crystallize its own 
into some compact shape. 

What is true to say is that every great movement of 
humanity, whether in thought or in affairs, in the fitting 
time, finds its best expression in an individual,—in one who 
holds in himself the finest qualities of that movement, and 
who has the gifts to make for it the noblest and the most 
adequate expression. Wycliffe, Huss, and even Erasmus, 
did yeoman service in the battle of the human mind against 
Romish oppression, superstition, and corruption. They are 
names not to be forgotten. But, after all, when you speak 
the words, “the Reformation,” there comes to your mind 
the burly form, the coarse yet earnest face, and the broad, 
genial, energetic nature of Luther, who was predestined to 
be the foremost figure in that struggle for larger mental 
freedom and higher spiritual life. 

Without underrating, then, the work of other men, what 
we have to affirm is that Channing gave the amplest, the 
loftiest, the most spiritual, and the most enduring expres- 
sion to that liberal thought which, almost unperceived by 
those who held it, had grown to influence and power in New 
England, and whose time for more definite assertion had 
fully come. He had, too, in an eminent degree, the quali- 
ties which fitted him for the task. His intense conviction 
of the right and worth of spiritual freedom; that his soul 
loathed every chain imposed upon mind and conscience ; the 
calmness and breadth of his nature, which lifted all topics 
above the atmosphere of mere party or sect ; his fine spiritu- 
ality, which imparted glow and warmth and lofty meaning 
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to convictions which in other hands had become dry and 
lifeless dogmas; his tender, subtle, uplifting power as a 
preacher, to be felt rather than described, and which gave 
him a personal ‘hold on many of the purest, loftiest, and in 
all walks most influential men of his day; his literary gift, 
by which he was able to make his utterances not only full 
of the things he believed, but also readable and attractive,— 
all these qualities fitted him to express, with fulness, rich- 
ness, and great moral elevation, the truth for which he 
stood. Men and women rejoiced to find what they them- 
selves thought and felt most deeply and solemnly better 
told than they could tell it themselves. And surely it is 
mere truism to say that of that successful revolt against 
the cruelties and injustice of genuine Calvinism, which 
early Unitarianism was, the fullest record is to be found 
to-day in what never claimed to be a record at all,— Chan- 
ning’s works. 


If now we accept this estimate of Channing,— as a man 
of great catholicity of temper and intellect, averse to contro- 


versy and divisions, yet full of intense convictions, endowed 
with the capacity to take into his deepest life the new 
truths which were stirring other minds, to stamp them with 
the impress of his own devout and spiritual nature, and to 
give them the most powerful and attractive expression of 
which they were capable,—then this other question arises, 
What influence did he exert on the convictions and life of 
the age? Too broad and full a question, too multiform in 
the lines of thought which it opens, to be answered except 
in the most fragmentary way ! 

You take down that single volume of his works, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association: on the first 
page of the first discourse, that on Self-Culture, you read 
these words: “A man is great as a man, be he where or 
what he may. The grandeur of his nature turns to insignifi- 
cance all outward distinctions. It is the image of God, the 
image even of His infinity ; for no limit can be set to its un- 
folding.” The inherent dignity of human nature That no 
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man, however low in hope and however mean and base in 
action, but has underneath all this an inalienable possibility 
of greatness and goodness! That no man so poor, so igno- 
rant, so criminal, but through proper influences the native 
dignity may be brought back again! This conception of 
man seems almost the corner-stone of Channing’s system, 
the sentiment, the conviction, the dogma, if you please to 
call it such, which constantly reappears in his-works, and 
which greatly shaped the practical conduct and efforts of 
his life. And yet, when first uttered, what a heresy it was! 
How utterly it contradicted all that Calvinism meant! 
What an antipode it is to the doctrine of total or innate 
depravity, however stated and however limited! And yet 
this sentiment, this conviction, this affirmation, has burned 
itself into the real beliefs of our time. Quite powerless 
against it have been the nominal faiths of Christendom. 
Good men and women of every name and sect, holding 
quite likely the most rigid views of depravity, of election 
and reprobation, are feeling and acting as though every man 
was a child of God, capable of the most real salvation, if 
only we surround him with the saving conditions. Can we 
overestimate the influence which Channing has exerted in 
this direction? He was himself a practical and wise phi- 
lanthropist. No interest of man was foreign to him. The 
care of the poor, the education of the ignorant, the rescue 
of the intemperate, the freeing of the slave, the resistance 
of war and the condemnation of its barbarities,— none of 
these things were forgotten or slighted by this refined stu- 
dent, by this man of a naturally recluse spirit. But this 
faithful, practical work was not his most important contri- 
bution to philanthropy. His doctrine of human nature was 
a far more wide-reaching one. By his indignant denial of 
all partial and derogatory statements regarding human nat- 
ure, by his unceasing affirmation in every form of eloquent 
and convincing speech of its essential greatness, he has fur- 
nished the foundation, the moral background, for all philan- 
thropies. As to-day we count up the steps of progress, as 
we number the customs repugnant to any true interpreta- 
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tion of Christian life and duty which have disappeared,— 
the poor let out to the highest bidder, the insane chained in 
sheds and dungeons squalid with filth, honest debtors lin- 
gering in hopeless imprisonment, the criminal sunk to a 
lower degradation by the disgrace of the lash and the hot 
iron,—as thus we find one and another method of life and 
action dishonoring to human nature becoming but a thing 
of memory, we see and know that the conviction which 
Channing so well represented has become a thing of power, 
far beyond the narrow bounds of a little sect, in States 
where the very name Unitarian is scarcely known, or known 
only to be badge of reproach. 

Nor can we rate as less profound and impressive his 
influence on questions of purely theological and religious 
import. Particularly ought that influence to be noted as 
acting most powerfully outside the lines of the sect to which 
by denominational affiliation he belonged. - For his own, 
all that Channing could do was to make a clear and at- 
tractive statement of great truths already cherished by 
them, and to give to those truths the hue and quality of 
his richly and tenderly endowed spiritual nature. And, no 
doubt, Unitarianism has inherited from that broad and cath- 
olic soul, not its anti-Calvinism,—for it had that from the 
beginning,— but its liberal conception of faith and duty, 
by which it refuses to confine its sympathies or its gifts 
within its own denominational limits,—a tendency well- 
nigh fatal to outward growth, but perhaps promotive-of a 
real and ever widening, if unseen, influence. 

But for those who in name were not his own, who never 
were and never will be numbered as of the same ecclesi- 
astical body, Channing has wrought scarcely less than a 
spiritual revolution. We have become so familiar with the 
present aspects of opinions and teaching in the great -body 
of so-called evangelical pulpits, that we fail to consider, 
or even to remember, what kind of opinions and teaching 
preceded them in a not very distant past. Doubtless, very 
early in this century, old Calvinism relaxed somewhat the 
severity of its aspect and the rigidity of its demands; but 
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enough remained to remind the hearer what it had been in 
the days of its pristine power and energy,— enough, quite, 
to make religion to many a sensitive conscience a burden 
and a fear, and not what it should be, rest and joy. 
Within the lifetime of many not very far advanced in years, 
the doctrine of election with all its deep injustice and 
wrong, and the doctrine of the atonement in its baldest 
and most prosaic form, has been preached from many a 
pulpit; while the torments of the damned have been 
delineated with a physical realism sufficient to chill the 
blood and affright the soul of any finely organized person. 
Even the proclaiming of infant damnation was a tradition 
which did not retreat very far into the mist of by-gone 
times. The new edition of Samuel Worcester’s Collection 
of Hymns and Psalms, printed only twenty-five years ago, 
and used in many of the churches of the body to which its 
editor belonged, contains descriptions of God’s wrath and 
hate, which in their almost blasphemous intensity rise to a 
kind of gloomy grandeur and majestic horror. Any one, 
who forty years ago was subjected to much of the teaching 
common then in Sunday-schools, will be likely to remember 
times when God seemed to his young soul the great tyrant 
of the universe, too strong to be resisted, but neither kind 
nor just nor good. 

Nobody will deny that in New England, at any rate, there 
has been a mighty change in word and spirit. Genuine 
Calvinistic preaching might be added by the eloquent lect- 
urer to his lengthening list of “the Lost Arts.” What is 
preached to-day is not constructed after the pattern of what 
Calvin preached to subject Geneva, but, to use the apt 
phrase of Mr. Beecher, is what John Calvin would have 
preached, had he lived in our own times. You-go into a 
nominally orthodox church, and not unlikely you find that 
the strains to which you are listening have a familiar sound. 
The words about God and man and duty, which are spoken, 
are the old words which you have heard from the beginning. 
The hands are the hands of Calvin, but the voice is the 
voice of Channing. 
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Of course, the nature and amount of this change can be 
greatly exaggerated. There are yet plain marks of division 
between the two tendencies of thought in religion. But 
the gulf between the two is narrowing. Once it was so 
wide that you could hardly see the opposite shores: now 
it has shrunk to a rivulet across which we grasp hands. 
The undeniable fact is that, from the east and the west, the 
north and the south, there comes an unbroken testimony 
that the great obstacle to the building up distinctively 
Unitarian organizations is, that the most liberal minds find 
in the churches of the old faith homes, in which they may 
live untrammelled, where there shall be little to disturb the 
freest mind, and much to nourish and satisfy. Very natu- 
rally, a rigid Scotch Presbyterian, who visited this country 
perhaps thirty years ago, complained of the loose tendencies 
of New England theology, affirming that Orthodoxy in that 
climate had lost its virility, and was scarcely distinguishable 
from heterodoxy. That this amelioration of sentiment is to 
a considerable degree the result of internal causes and influ- 
ences, such as produced amid the strictest Puritan surround- 
ings the Unitarian body itself, may readily be admitted; for 
it is scarcely possible to conceive of anybody living under 
the bondage of genuine Calvinism, and not seeking to 
soften its sharp edges. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
clear that such amelioration is largely due to the action 
of liberal thought and sentiment acting from the outside ; 
and for such influence no one is more responsible-than 
Channing. His works have been widely distributed in all 
quarters, gladly received, and candidly read and inwardly 
digested, and found to be full of sweet and wholesome bread 
of truth. 

What some might call the weakness of Channing’s mind 
and character has also greatly helped to produce such re- 
sults. That he was no organizer, that he was not much of 
a Unitarian in any narrow and limited sense, that he gave 
but little time or strength to enlarge the bounds or 
strengthen the walls of the sect, but that he was rather 
a simple and profound thinker, who sought for the truth as 
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for hid treasures, and promulgated it sincerely and ear- 
nestly, and then left it to do its own work, without any ma- 
chinery,—all this quality of character gave him admittance 
to minds which would have been closed and barred against 
him, had he come in another guise and with a different 
spirit. A more logical and dogmatic nature, which clothes 
what it says in exact syllogisms, which is always defining 
the bound between the true and the false in opinions, 
which is forever drawing closer the lines of denominational 
unity, has no doubt, within certain narrow limits, wonderful 
efficiency. But it is efficiency gained at great cost. Such 
a one can do little for the building of that kingdom of 
truth which comes not with observation. He puts into a 
position of settled opposition more than he wins. While 
one who is a spiritual force, simply strong because of the 
truth he has, and of the sincerity and earnestness with 
which he holds and utters it, finds in unexpected quarters 
ready hearing and sympathy. Many turn to him, who 
would be hardened against all appeals by a member of the 
Church militant, whose ambition is to batter down the 
walis of somebody else’s Zion and to rear high and broad 
the walls of his own. It has been the fortune of Channing 
to attract the attention and to secure the respect and even 
admiration of persons of widely different opinions and ten- 
dencies. They have recognized the purity of his spirit, the 
breadth and elevation of his thoughts, and the deep spiritu- 
ality of his teachings. These persons may not become, and 
indeed in most cases are not likely to become, in name or 
fact Unitarians. But they are baptized with a new spirit. 
They are differeat and higher believers in their own articles 
of faith. They bring into their communion the seeds of a 
more catholic hope and purpose. 

It has been recently asserted that, whatever may have 
been Channing’s theological influence in the past, to-day it 
is a declining and dying influence. In the face of the fact 
that his works are being translated into new languages, that 
both in England and America they are being circulated 
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with a rapidity before unknown, the statement does not 
bear the stamp of veracity.- Only in one sense is it correct ; 
namely, that the.truth he preached has fewer kingdoms of 
error and superstition to conquer. In that same sense, 
Luther, when he lived to see half his beloved Germany 
Protestant, may be said to have exercised a less striking 
and immediate influence than when he stood one for the 
truth, and all Christendom on the other side. In that same 
sense, Garrison, living to see American slavery ended, was 
not any longer that active influence he was when all the 
powers of Church and State were banded against him. 
And very likely, just here in New England, where the 
liberal faith has wrought most mightily, in a period of soft- 
ened opinions, when the views which most offended the 
mind and insulted the conscience have been ordered to the 
rear, if not discharged as too badly wounded for good ser- 
vice, Channing is not, and is not likely to be, the seenand 
noticeable factor in the formation of opinion that he once 
was. That is the penalty of success. Meanwhile, in the 
past he has worked, and his work abides. 

G. REYNOLDs. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE LESSON OF CHANNING TO THE LIBERAL CHURCH. 


These few passing days are listening to many words which will 
bring the life and teachings of Channing with great prominence 
before the American people. Personal reminiscences, no matter 
how often retold, still always fresh and fascinating, by that only 
too rapidly dwindling body of our elder clergy, whose privilege 
it was to hear the marvellous voice, to look upon that serene 
expression, and to enjoy the companionship of a so consecrated 
life ; a careful reéxamination and restatement of the theological 
views of one who played so large a part in the contest of half 
a century ago, by those who feel that accuracy of definition and 
belief, is the first demand in religious progress ;— and all that is 
said will, through the influence of the press, be spread over the 
country, and read with an interest which no event connected with 
religious matters has called out in our day. We shall miss the 
providential significance of this occasion, if those who are set in 
the line of succession do not seize the opportunity to make the 
movement inaugurated by Channing a far greater power. Bunsen, 
whose judgment is surely one of the truest and deepest that has 
yet been passed upon our. distinguished religious leader, says 
Channing “ist der Prophet der Vereinigten Staaten ftir das 
Bewusstsein von Gott in der Menschheit,”’—the prophet to the 
United States of the consciousness of God in man; and, again, 
“Man verkennt ihn, wenn man ihn als gelehrten und specula- 
tiven Theologen auffasst,’— people misapprehend him when they 
regard him as a learned and speculative theologian. The prophet, 
and not the theologian, is what is most wanted in America,— yes, 
and always in the world. In saying this, we are not anmindful 
of the necessity of a constant revision and careful statement of 
one’s belief. We want it clear and strong, and in accord with 
the best truth; but many a man may be convinced in his mind 
without being converted in his heart. The prophet looks be- 
neath the wrongs of society, and bears to it another portion of 
the fresh, divine life; and after a while all sects begin to acknowl- 
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edge and claim him as one full of the spirit, for this is what tran- 
scends all sects,—the power of life in them all. We are not 
true successors in the Channing movement, unless we are in 
advance of all others in every moral issue which each age makes 
prominent. It is the preachers of the higher life and witnesses 
to it, as well as of the truer belief, who have the public ear. The 
sectarian distinctions have been pushed aside, almost wholly be- 
fore the demands for that preaching which enforces personal 
righteousness. We need to emphasize the things upon which 
religious persons agree, and show how much greater and more 
essential they are than the differences, and so gather them into 
the great, living church for America. 

Forms of consecration, like all things else, change; but there 
must be the consecration still. The saint to-day does not desert 
the world to win holiness: he, of all men, must find it amidst all 
worldliness. A religion which seems to be for a cultivated few 
will soon find even those few forsaking it. Whether with good 
reason or not, the inhéritors of the Channing movement have 
failed to inspire that confidence which can come only from great 
earnestness and consecration, as if a necessity were laid upon 
them to help the world by their view of the everlasting gospel. 
There has been an extreme individualism, which has prevented 
that fellowship which belongs to every deep interest in humanity. 
There has been no lack in seeking the truth either in theology or 
philanthropy, but it has not been coupled with a still deeper desire 
to seek and save the lost. The public is not far astray in its judg- 
ment of what each sect stands for, and no sect can live which 
does not give the impression that it is in love with its religion. 
It may be most successful in its logical demonstration of others’ 
weakness, it may be impregnable in the expression of its own 
belief, but, if the spiritual realities are not a joy to it, it must 
decline. People want to see in the organizations and exponents 
of religion the fruits of the spirit. They do not want to think 
that materialism has corroded the life of devotion. 

If, then, we would carry on the work so well begun, we must 
show the superiority of our theology, not only by the power of 
argument or the harmony of our thought with the order of the 
universe, but by the strength of a deeper faith, by the sweetness 
of a better ordered life, by the activity of a wider sympathy for 
mankind. 
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LETTER FROM REV. DR. ELIOT. 


I cannot quite resist my inclination to comply with your kind 
request to fill one or two pages in your next number in testi- 
mony of affectionate respect for the memory of William Ellery 
Channing. It is a privilege to have one’s name associated with 
his, however imperfectly; and, although I can add nothing to 
his record, I shall feel that I have added something to my own. 
He was the beloved pastor of my father and mother, and of my 
grandparents. I was ordained as “evangelist” in his pulpit and 
by his benediction,— the only ordination I have ever received,— 
and I have always regarded myself as a member of the Federal 
Street Church. It would be self-adulation, and also contrary to 
the spirit of his instructions, if I should claim to have always been 
his follower, for the first prineiple of his teaching was that we 
should call no man master; and yet as I look back to the time, 
nearly fifty years ago, when I heard his great sermon from the 
words, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ,” it seems to 
me that I have been always, consciously or unconsciously, striv- 
ing to know his best thoughts, and to live in the greatness of his 
Christian faith. When tempted to throw off the restraints of 
“historical religion,” and admit the disturbing scepticisms of half- 
knowledge which no youthful mind can perfectly avoid, I have 
been gently brought back by his reverential words to the Divine 
Teacher, whose service is only another name for spiritual free- 
dom; and when in danger of too sturdy conservatism, fearful of 
innovation, doubtful of too bold inquiry, I have been a hundred 
times reassured by his courageous confidence in trath which 
never shunned the light, from whatever source it might shine, 
and never permitted an honest seeker for truth to be silenced or 
condemned. 

I Itave been lately looking through his writings, which I had 
not read for many years; and, if I were now to live my life over 
again, I feel, most humbly, that, to multiply its usefulness mani- 
fold, I should only need to keep more closely to the line of his 
direction in every work of philanthropy, every struggle for 
freedom, every conflict with social and public iniquity, every 
effort to relieve the poor, and in whatever I have labored to do 
in the cause of education or for the diffusion of truth. But, in 
saying this, it is not in the spirit of man-worship; for all his 
power and inspiration he derived from his Christian faith, and, as 
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the interpreter of the life and words of Jesus Christ, he spoke 
with an authority otherwise not his own. 

Since his death, great advance has been made in every depart- 
ment of religion and morality. Not only the domains, but the 
principles, of scientific research, have been enlarged and purified. 
Theological investigation has made the progress of centuries, and 
our republic has been by the baptism of freedom born again. 
Yet I confidently believe that a better service could not be 
rendered now in all the great interests of humanity than by the 
wide diffusion of his words upon the great questions of the day. 
They will be better and more widely understood to-day than 
when first spoken. His audience will be a thousand times larger. 
His influence will be far more deeply felt. 

I hope you will have indulgence for the simplicity and feeble- 
ness of what I have now written. The strength and eloquence 
of testimony will come from others; but, in the expression of 
personal gratitude to Dr. Channing, none can speak more sin- 
cerely than myself. 


Very truly yours, 


W. G. E tor. 
Sr. Louts, Mo., March 20, 1880. 


DR. DEWEY’S SERMON ON CHANNING. 


The estimate of Dr. Channing by leading men of his own age 
is one of the most interesting topics of inquiry coneerning him 
at this centennial time, and is best arrived at by a careful com- 
parison of the many tributes in sermon and review that gave ex- 
pression to that estimate within a few weeks or years after his 
death. One such tribute, never before published, we are privi- 
leged to present in full in this memorial number of this Review. 
Another of the most notable is the memorial sermon of Dr. 
Dewey, who still remains among us, too feeble actively to join in 
the festival of remembrance, but in hearty and happy sympathy, 
not only with its saintly memories, but with all its inspirations 
for the future. We copy a few pregnant passages : — 

I do not know the man of the present day who has done more to stamp 
upon the world the sense of the True, the Right, and the Godlike than 
Channing. His work in this respect was not technical, not what is 
ordinarily called philosophical,— that of the highest genius seldom is so,— 
it was the work of inward meditation and prayer. Especially in-him it 
was a sacred, a religious work. From the adoring contemplation of what 
God is, from that altar he brought the burning and luminous thought of 
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what man should be. There was a consecration to him of this theme. 
Everything about it was invested with a solemn, religious light.. He 
knew no true grandeur in man, but a divine grandeur. He questioned 
much what the world calls greatness, however lauded and idolized: he 
had set up another and purer idea of greatness in his own mind; and no 
prophet of modern times, I think, has done so much to break down the 
idol, and to establish the true worship instead. .. . 

He did not listen to those who said, “ Labor not the matter so much: 
the gospel is a simple thing”; forgetting that it is a deep thing, too. 
No: to preach was to speak to a nature clothed with the awfulness of 
unmeasured capacities and unspeakable exposures; to penetrate its 
depths ; to awaken its slumbering powers; to reason with its errors; to 
unveil its disguises; to convince it not only of its sin, but of its sanctity ; 
to make the man feel that he was too great a being for the littleness and 
paltriness of vice, too great for the world to have and use and wear out; 
and to bring at length this erring and wrestling and suffering nature to 
prostrate itself before the cross of the all-perfect, suffering, and redeeming 
One, there to find peace, strength, and help divine. 


Here is what Dr. Dewey says of Channing’s preaching : — 


Thus thinking of this great function, he felt that there was no pow- 
. er of afly mind, however lofty, that it did not bring into urgent requisi- 
tion. Preaching never seemed to him for an instant the discharge of a 
mere professional duty, the fulfilment of a formal task. It was the great 
action of his life. It was the greatest action that could be demanded of 
any life. He felt that never Demosthenes nor Cicero, that never Burke 
nor Chatham, had a greater work to do than he had on every Sunday. 
He poured into this office his whole mind and heart. The preparation 
for it was a work of consecrated genius: it was as if every week he had 
made poem or oration. No wonder that he often sunk under it. ... 

I shall never forget the effect upon me of the first sermon I ever heard 
from him. Shall I confess, too, that, holding then a faith somewhat 
different from his, I listened to him with a certain degree of distrust and 
prejudice? These barriers, however, soon gave way; and such was the 
effect of the simple and heart-touching truths and tones which fell from 
his lips, that it would have been a relief to me to have bowed my head 
and to have wept without restraint throughout the whole service. And 
yet I did not weep; for there was something in that impression too 
solemn and deep for tears. I claim perfection for nothing human; and 
perhaps my idea of this kind of communication goes beyond anything I 
have ever heard. No words ever realized it bat those calm and solemn 
words of Jesus Christ, at which the heart stands still to listen, and 
which it is wonderful that anybody dares ever to dilute into prolix com- 
ments. But certainly no preaching that I have heard has come so near, 
in this respect, to the model in my mind—I say not irreverently to the 
great Model —as the preaching of Channing... . 


, 
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But the great vocation of Channing as a controversialist was that upon 
which I have all along insisted: it was to set forth the beauty of religion, 
to commend it to the highest nature, the most exalted reason, and the 
purest feeling of his readers and hearers. It was most fortunate, I think, 
that the great leader in this controversy should have been the fervent 
worshipper of the loveliness of religion, rather than an abstruse metaphy- 
sician or a barren critic. And certainly, to my thought, religion was 
never invested with such a charm, in this country, as in the glowing page 
and speech of Channing. I remember one of his hearers and parish- 
ioners saying, many years ago, “ Mr. Channing has a great idea of God!” 
How remarkably true and how significant was the observation, all who 
have listened to him must be sensible. His idea of “the Father ” came 
nearer to that of the great Teacher than that of any person I ever knew. 
And then the grandeur of the filial relation to him, the brotherhood of 
all men, and the glory of the spiritual man eclipsing all other glory,— 
what living themes were these in all his preaching and all his writings | 
I cannot doubt, and I have heard it. admitted by those of other commun. 
ions, that they have produced an effect upon the whole theology, preach- 
ing, and religion of the country... . 


Dr. Dewey’s defence of Channing’s anti-slavery writings de- 
serves to be reproduced for the light it throws upon the posi- 
tions of both these great men, which have been in some quarters 
systematically misrepresented and belied. After saying that he 
did not always agree with the methods advocated by Dr. Chan- 
ning, the sermon proceeds : — 


But, passing by all questions about the philosophy of the case and the 
methods of relief, I cannot refuse to see in the general conduct of this 
argument a master’s hand, a work throughout of unsurpassed strength 
and beauty. Never, anywhere, I think, have I more felt the power of 
Channing’s mind and style than in these writings. It seems as if.the 
nerve of moral indignation had compressed and clenched his thought 
within the narrowest possible compass. The themes, indeed, were well 
fitted to touch a mind like this. What a man is worth; what is the 
sanctity of a soul; what is the sacredness of a nature allied, affiliated to 
God; and what is the wrong of setting a human foot to crush down that 
nature; what is the wrong of bringing a mass of mere earthly conven- 
iences and pleasures to extinguish that spark of heavenly fire, only that 
they may be brightened and warmed for a moment; what is the wrong of 
chaining an angel nature to the plough that tills our fields or to the 
chariot that rolls upon our highways: all this is set forth in burning 
words, which, when all this angry disputing shall be done, will stand as 
golden mottoes in the books of emancipated tribes and races of men. 
Yes: all this is true. I speak not of these who, involved in this relation- 
ship without their own agency, feel the tremendous moral solecism which 
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it involves, and would gladly escape from it. But for the slave-holder, 
that defends his position as a lawful and righteous one, or means to hold 
on to it, right or wrong, because it is a matter of property, I say all this 
is true; it is terrible trath; it is truth too high for any mortal hand to 
beat down. Let men reason as they will; let them defend, explain, 
qualify, soften the matter as they will,— my heart tells me that I was not 
made to be a slave, and I believe that every man’s heart tells him the same 
thing. The slave-master’s heart tells him that, and it would revolt at the 
supposition that any combination of circumstances, any leagued princi- 
palities and powers,'though they were an hierarchy of angels, should 
crush out his nature’s birthright by making him aslave. And, if he 
will voluntarily inflict this condition upon another, I deem it not too 
solemn to remind him of a Worp that says, “ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.”... 


It will be seen in the following passage that Dr. Channing’s 
personality made the same impression of loftiness; and a certain 
remoteness, upon all who approached him : — 


Intimacy with him, I may observe, was a rare thing; and, even where 
it existed, it was attended with restraints not usual in the closest friend- 
ship. Where there was perfect freedom of mind in intercourse with him, 
there was not the perfect freedom of manner that ordinarily follows it. 
It has been said of Washington that none of his military companions 
could freely lay their hand upon his shoulder. The same was true of 
Channing. He was a person of delicate frame, but of a great presence... . 

He was always pursuing out his own thought; he. seemed, without 
intending it, to use other men; everything came into his crucible, and 
was melted and moulded into his form. 

Not, I say, that he intended to make this impression; for he sought 
and longed for a perfectly free communication; and no conversation 
interested him more than that which, in forgetfulness of him and of 
one’s self and of everything extraneous, was a kind of monologue, a kind 
of revery, the purest and most abstract idealism. Least of all must it be 
supp23ed that there was any assumption about him, or any stiff formality 
or precision; anything that said, “ Now let us talk great talk.” Never. 
He did talk greatly because he could not help it. ° But his manuer of 
doing it, his manner in everything, was the most’ simple; the most 
unpretending, imaginable. At the same time, he possessed’a nature the 
most truly social. He regretted anything in himself or in others that 
repressed it. More than once has he said to me, “I am too serious.” He 
longed to feel upon his spirit the free and genial breath of society. And 
all who have known him well must have observed for the last fifteen 
years of his life the increasing liveliness, versatility, and happiness of his 
social nature. The earliest days of his manhood were his darkest,— days 
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of illness and seclusion. They spread around him a shadow of silence, 
and over many of his after days a shadow of reserve. But into that 
shadow every later year of his life seems to have poured new and more 
cheering light. ... 

Such was his self-control that I thought at first it was coldness: the 
quiet and subdued tones of his voice fell on my ear almost like tones of 
apathy. But I soon learned to correct that error. I soon perceived that 
he was accustomed to put a strong guard upon his feelings, precisely 
because they needed that guard. I saw that his self-government was the 
fruit of much discipline. I had no doubt that in the bosom of his youth 
there had been a burning voleano. I had no doubt, though I never saw 
tears in his eyes, that there were tears in his heart. I know of nothing 
more touching than this restrained emotion of the strongest natures. .. . 

His was a religion, a devoutness, the most profound and sincere and 
habitual. It was what no one who was with him could fail to see. But 
it was not some remarkable thing about him: it was a part of himself. It 
was not a religion professional nor formal nor prescriptive ; not acquired, 
I had almost said. It was a religion inborn; surely it was born in him 
by the power of God. How touching was his veneration for the Supreme 
Glory! How touching were his devotions in the sanctuary! I have 
sometimes thought his public prayers, if they had been taken down by 
some hearer just as they were uttered, would haye made the most perfect 
body of devotions on record. And Ido not mean by this to say that his 
prayers were unequalled, though they certainly were so by anything I 
have ever heard. ... 


The impression, frequently expressed, that Dr. Channing’s lofty 
estimate of human nature led him to take a shallow view of the 
actual sins of men and the disasters to which they lead, will, we 
think, be dissipated by reading his sermon on the Evil of Sin. 
This is Dr. Dewey’s testimony : — 


In some respects, he was a severe judge of men. Calmly and consid- 
erately his opinion was expressed; but it was strong and clear, and 
doubtless unsparing. He seemed at times a rigorous censor. Especially 
towards sensual aberrations he was so, and had some right to be, since he 
showed no indulgence toward himself. But his rigor was always tem- 
pered with pity. Informed on an occasion of a person who had fallen in 
this respect, “ Yes,” he said, “I know that he has dishonored himself,” 
with such a tone of rebuke and sorrow united as I.can never forget. 
That was doubtless an awfully severe moral judgment which he once 
pronounced on the nature of retribution, but it was not harsh nor cruel. 
A representation of the pains to be inflicted by conscience in another 
life having been mentioned as very impressive, “ Yes,” he said, “and it is 
all true; but, after all, does not the heaviest retribution for sin lie in the 
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sin itself,— lie in being a sinner,—lie in the darkness and moral annihi- 
lation which sin causes, although the offender be unconscious of it?” 


Few tributes have been more generous or lofty than that of 
Baron Bunsen in the last book of his God in History. He 
classes Channing with the five prophets of Protestant Chris- 
tianity “from the theological stand-point,” and after some ac- 
count of his life and views characterizes him as follows. We 
quote from Dr. Hedge’s translation in the Christian Hxaminer 
for May, 1859 :— 


It has come to pass that the man whom the elder Unitarians in the 
United States and in England regarded with distrust, whom Calvinists 
and. Methodists abhorred, whom the friends and advocates of slavery 
feared and hated, even now a few years after his death, as well on 
account of his moderation and sobriety as on account of his classic 
eloquence, which reminds one of the finest of the old models, is honored 
in all parts of his vast country as a great Christian character and man of 
the Spirit; nay, even as a prophet of the Christian consciousness of the 
future. Assuredly, he is destined to exert an increasing influence on the 
spiritual, theoretical conception and the practical earnest application of 
Christianity in the United States.... Channing is an antique man with 
a Christian heart: in humanity a Greek, in citizenship a Roman, in 
Christianity an apostle. 

... Weare not to expect from this prophet of the presence of God in 
humanity a scientific solution of the problem [of redemption and atone- 
ment]. But the consciousness of that Divine Presence radiates from 
him whenever he touches the actual, not only through his incorruptible 
love of truth and his moral courage, but also through his God-filled treat- 
ment of his theme. Thereto belongs, above all, his conception of relig- 
ion as a personal concern, and his founding of all education on the 
consciousness of personal moral accountableness. 

...If such a man, whose way of life in the face of all his fellow- 
citizens corresponded with the earnestness of his Christian words and 
stands there without spot, is not a Christian prophet of the presence of 
God in humanity, then I know of none. 
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ANOTHER LOVE TOKEN. 


With all due respect for the valuable volume, the somewhat 
abridged Life of Channing, which the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is sending out into the world, that “he may run who reads,” 
we are moved to say that the volume of Mr. Brooks* answers 
a want which we have unconsciously felt, but have not expressed 
even to ourselves before,—the need of a small book to warm 
the public heart at the sound of this dear name; something 
more than condensed facts about Channing, however grand those 
facts may be. Here we have it. Mr. Brooks writes from the 
glow of his own nature; and, although his memories are arranged 
systematically, his appropriate and graphic headings win the 
attention, and we feel that he has not any set purpose to tell 
every fact he knows in Channing’s life, but rather a disposition to 
vivify those scenes in his history which are most winning to the 
imagination of the reader, and to draw with his pencil many 
little side sketches which often reveal the nature of a great man 
more than the broad survey of his character. We may know a 
man is great, we may recognize the truth of all that is said of 
him, and yet remain cold. The writer or speaker has not suc- 
ceeded in awaking a responsive chord in our nature. No repeti- 
tion of beautiful or heroic qualities can do it. The magnetism, 
the enthusiasm, of the narrator must convey the emotion fresh 
from his own heart into that of another, and thus bring about the 
apostolic succession, the laying on of hands, the grace by which 
one who has caught the truth from some gifted soul imparts it to 
his brethren. Mr. Brooks has done in this little book somewhat 
the same as Mr. W. H. Channing has done in his larger one of 
the Memoirs: he has not been scrupulous to cling to his text, 
but has allowed his thought to flow, even as Mr. W. H. Chan- 
ning has permitted his own magnetic nature to warm with his 
subject, and his emotion to run over in the fulness of his love 
and admiration. 

It is fitting that our beloved apostle at Newport should be the 
one to draw this portrait again for us, inasmuch as he has so long 
walked in the places that Channing loved, and drunk in his spirit 
with the breath of the salt sea waves. 

The sketch, with a few strokes of the pen, of the old town of 


*William Ellery Channing. A Centennial Memory. By Charles T. Brooks. 
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Newport, is worth more than a volume of dry historic facts; and 
nothing could be prettier than the fancy of the writer (as he 
looked at the old vane of the church, with W. E. on it) that the 
letter C. must have been left off by mistake, seeing the true 
prophet of the times who bore those initials must often have 
stood in the pews of the meeting-house. The Channing home- 
stead comes next before our vision, and the old parsonage near by 
where Dr. Hopkins hammered out his unbending creed, and his 
meeting-house where Channing preached his first sermons. The 
condition of Newport after the Revolution is touched upon, and 
then we have pictures of Channing’s parents and grandparents 
and his youthful days. It is gratifying to find that he learned 
his first lesson of human freedom from Dr. Hopkins’ fight with 
slavery, and that he could find time to write an epitaph for a 
poor colored woman of queenly character, who passed away. 
We have next his college days, and one little valuable fact, 
among others, that he early began thorough reading to oppose 
the “utilitarian theory of morals,” the disease, we may say, of 
the present age of scientific thinkers. 

His life at Richmond, Va., with all its charms, Mr. Brooks 
touches upon; but he does well to show plainly, for the student’s 
sake, how by overwork Channing laid the foundation of disease, 
and destroyed his elasticity of nature. The morbid sentiment of 
youth as depicted here, and its erratic enthusiasms, will console 
and check the sickly aspirations of the young; and his new birth 
into faith and duty is a wholesome tonic to apathy or despair. 
The remnants of fierce doctrines were slumbering in him, but 
Mr. Brooks shows how he at length freed himself from theologi- 
cal fetters. His return to Newport, now a fragile youth, his 
solace by the sea, his companionship in the library and with 
Dr. Hopkins, are narrated; and the writer gives us his own feel- 
ing poem read at the Channing Conference, picturing vividly the 
old preacher and the young, side by side here and in the spurit- 
ual world. 

We follow Channing now from Newport, and next hear of his 
first sermon preached at Medford, which the writer handles 
reverently, in his imagination surveying the “time-colored manu- 
script.” A line is quoted from old Mr. Ellery’s letter — never 
before published, which is prophetic—to his son. He says, “ Your 
cousin, if he lives, will be a burning and a shining light.” 

Channing now settles in Federal Street Church. He is grave 
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and anxious in his new position. He loved to see others gay, but 
could not be so himself. He was undoubtedly more or less 
exhausted always in body and mind. His sermons were noted 
for their simplicity at that period, and his reading of hymns was 
peculiarly sweet and affecting. 

Now comes the Unitarian and Orthodox controversy. He 
drifts away from his old moorings. Calvinism chills him, yet he 
cannot at once get away from it; and he longs for union rather 
than division, but the war must come. He tried to avoid con- 
troversy, and yet was all the time, as Mr. Brooks says, “running 
his plough under the very roots of doctrines that dishonor God.” 
He knew, however, as Dr. Furness has truly said, “that it was 
‘not by doctrinal preaching, but by the precepts of the New Tes- 
tament, that a great change in opinion was to be wrought in New 
England.” 

The downfall of Bonaparte brings out his eloquent burst of joy 
and appeal for liberty, and we have the whole scene of the 
speaker and the excited people before him that day. His great 
sermon on War comes next, and the consequent formation of the 
Peace Society; and then his “Moral Argument against Calvin- 
ism” and his famous Dudleian Lecture on the “Evidence of 
Revealed Religion.” 

The death of his brother, his marriage, the birth of his children, 
and the departure of his mother,—all these events are briefly 
given us; and yet the author makes us feel how Channing felt 
them, and wrought these experiences into his sermons for his 
people. 

He goes now to Europe for his health. We divine the state of 
his body from what he says about the sea after a storm: “I did 
not feel as if the ocean was exhausted by its late efforts... .I 
cannot call it old ocean. Ocean is perpetual youth.” He visits 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Sorrow follows him in the death 
of his child und his brother’s wife. He returns somewhat recruited, 
but needs a colleague. Dr. Gannett is ordained. Dr. Channing 
was fortunate in this settlement. He could now breathe more 
freely, and the next ten years were fruitful in ministerial and lit- 
erary work. Mr. Brooks quotes from his nephew’s glowing de- 
scription of his appearance in the pulpit-at that time. He grad- 
ually withdraws more and more from parish duties, and devotes 
himself to public work. All great leaders turned to him; and, on 
his return from the West Indies, the curse of slavery burned deeper 
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into his soul, and stirred him to write his pamphlet on Slavery. Mr. 
Brooks reveals him to us at this time in his island home, seeing 
his friends and writing them letters. He chid the narrowness of 
his Unitarian brethren, yet ever remained faithful to their cause. 
With a few touches, we have here-the gems of thought which 
he gently wttered every day in letters to these rare and chosen 
correspondents abroad and at home. He dedicates the Newport 
church, puts his eloquent colleague in the pulpit to preach, 
ordains the new minister, the present writer, with words that 
never faded from the young man’s memory. Beautiful are the 
glimpses the writer gives us of the saintly man at Oakland, and 
afterwards among the mountains of Berkshire, where his spirit 
ascended to heaven. The tributes from various writers are many 
of them fresh, and all interesting. Mr. Brooks’ own criticisms of 
Channing’s style are as limpid and clear as that of Channing him- 
self. 

The book closes with an appreciative poem read by the author 
in the church at Newport on the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
Channing’s birth. 

We may be allowed to express the hope that this little book, so 
fresh, so living, and so modest, may enter our homes like a gentle 
colporteur or kindly mendicant friar of old, not begging alms, 
but telling the story of the martyrs’ and heroes’ lives so earnestly 
that the hearers will open their purses and bid him God-speed on 
his work of saving souls. So may the story of this fair life charm 
the listener, until he will drop silver and gold into the author’s 
hands, that he may see upraised a fitting and beautiful church of 
the Master at Newport, which shall gather within its porches the 
saints of to-day, and please the eye and heart of coming genera- 
tions. Marrtua P. Lowe. 
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It was one of the regrets of Channing that the history of 
Christianity, “the most important and sublime theme in this 
province of ‘literature,’ had as yet found no writer to do it 
justice, none to be compared with the great names in civil 
history. “We want to know,” he said, “the great conflict 
between Christianity and Heathenism, and the action and reac- 
tion of these systems on one another. We want to know the 
influences of Christianity on society, politics, manners, philoso- 
phy, and literature, and the modifications which it has received 
in return from all these mighty agents. ... When is this greatest 
and most lamentable chasm in our literature to be supplied ?” 

Shall we say that Dr. Uhlhorn’s book ( The Conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Heathenism, by Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, translated 
from the third German edition by Egbert C. Smith and C. J. H. 
Ropes) fills the chasm? If the answer must be in the negative, 
it is not merely because of the special limitations of Dr. Uhlhorn’s 
work, but because the gap is almost too great for any one book 
to fill. Notwithstanding all the contributions which have been 
made to this subject since the days of Channing, the present book 
does not appear upon a crowded field. So far as popular inform- 
ation is concerned, few historians could have a wider one. 

It is not our purpose to give a critical estimate of this book. 
We simply number it here among the latest theological works,— 
new at least in its English dress,—to indicate its scope and pur- 
pose for the thoughtful reader. 

Dr. Uhlhorn begins with a picture of the moral and religious 
condition of the heathen world, followed by a description, from 
the earliest sovrees, of the Christians, and Christian life and con- 
duct and its relation to Heathenism. He starts, as it were, with 
a survey of the two contending armies. The second division of 
his work he entitles “The Conflict.” It covers the period from 
Nero to Gallienus. The third division is devoted to the “ Vic- 
tory,” which was made final by the fall of Julian. 

The picture of the early condition of the heathen world is of 
great interest. It teems with facts and illustrations. At best, 
however, it can only be an outline. It is very difficult to keep 
such an outline wholly colorless, and the brush of the historian is 
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sometimes, perhaps unconsciously, tinged by the sympathies of the 
artist. It is rare that the historian does complete justice to both 
sides of his subject. The controlling purpose of this book is to 
show the subjugation of Heathenism. The complementary ques- 
tion of the influence of Heathenism upon Christianity receives no 
adequate treatment. The history, though not wholly, is mainly 
the external history of the conflict between Christianity and 
Paganism. It deals less than we could wish with the great 
crash of ideas and the battle of forms and institutions. “In 
Julian,” says Dr. Uhlhorn, as he closes his book, “ancient 
Heathenism fell, crying out, ‘ Nazarene, thou hast conquered,’ the 
victory of Christianity over Heathenism was complete.” In the 
succeeding and concluding page, the strength of this statement re- 
ceives a much-needed and very important modification. “Though 
Church and State, through Constantine’s momentous achieve- 
ment, had joined hands to work together, yet a terrible series 
of conflicts was to come between the two powers, which held 
centuries in suspense. The conflict with extérnal Heathenism 
was over, the struggle with the Heathenism in the Church was to 
take its place. For, though outwardly conquered, Heathenism 
was not yet completely subdued within. ...The ancient Heathen- 
ism is ever rising from the depths of the natural man to do battle 
against the new life of Christianity.” 

Dr. Uhlhorn thus recognizes the persistence of Heathenism 
within Christianity. His book would have been more interesting 
and more complete if the question and nature of that influence 
had been carefylly traced. It is a little singular that some of the 
most intense anti-Christians to-day should persist in representing 
as pure Christianity what is historically the result of the assimila- 
tion and survival of Paganism in its least acceptable forms. A 
glance at the worship of Romanism is sufficient to clearly remind 
us that the Nazarene has not yet wholly conquered. “It is a fact 
well known to the antiquary,” says Dr. Hedge,* “and one that 
can be abundantly verified by citations from ancient authors, that 
the greater part of the Christian Roman ceremonies and super- 
stitions are identical with the heathen Roman. The processions 
with lighted candles, the shorn heads, the celibate priesthood, the 
shrine by the way-side, the votive wreaths, the little wax figures, 
or other donatives and memorials hung round the images of 


* Christian Examiner, March, 1854. 
12 
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saints, the mendicant friars with their satchel slung across their 
shoulders,— all these and many others are older than the Chris- 
tian name: they are customs of ancient pagan Rome, perpetuated 
or revived... . All the most prominent and characteristic features 
of the Roman ceremonial are of pagan origin.” 

It would be interesting to know definitely just what contribu- 
tion Paganism has made to Christianity in the domain of thought 
and feeling, as well as in symbols and forms. Take the Roman 
Catholic view of the Virgin Mary, for instance. Can we not 
clearly trace the influence of Paganism here? Could this doc- 
trine have been evolved only from the influence and history of 
Jesus of Nazareth? If of pagan tradition, shall we be any the 
less prompt to recognize the beneficent influence which this 
doctrine has had upon the Christian world, softening the heart of 
humanity wherever it has prevailed hardly less than the idealiza- 
tion of Jesus himself? At any rate, no history of the contribution 
of Heathenism to Christianity would be complete, which did not 
recognize the survival in, or union with, Christianity of some of 
its more congenial forms. The picture of Jesus which adorns 
the walls of the Christian home is a gift of pagan art; while the 
heart of Paganism itself more than once beat in rhythm with that 
of the Nazarene. 

It is a little singular that two important books on this topic 
should be put into the hands of the English reader at almost the 
same time. Dr. Uhlhorn’s book finds a valuable and interesting 
companion in The Emperor Julian: Paganism and Christianity, 
by Gerald Henry Rendall, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The plan of Mr. Rendall’s book is different from Uhlhorn’s. It 
has less scope: it is confined to a special epoch. It deals mainly 
with Julian: his boyhood, youth, and education; his theology and 
personal religion; his administration and the persecution he con- 
ducted; his relation to Hellenism and also to Christianity. But 
in the introduction there is a review of the religious condition of 
the pagan world and its philosophies which covers much the same 
ground as Uhlhorn’s. The work bears evidence of the most 
industrious scholarship. It is written in a judicial and unpartisan 
spirit. Mr. Rendall exposes—if it needed any farther exposure 
—the unhistorical character of the fable in which Julian is said 
to have cried out in his dying hour, “Galilean, thou hast con- 
quered.” Yet “the fantastic tale embodied a pictured truth. 
And Christianity by instinct grasped it. Julian failed unequivo- 
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cally and irremediably. Incidentally, however, Julian’s efforts 
were fraught with certain good. For the Church, Julian’s reign 
was an unmixed benefit. In the plenitude of new-won power, 
the Church was rioting in all the inebriation of success. Julian 
broke in upon the revels, a monitor no less salutary than unwel- 
come. His reign acted upon Christianity as an invaluable purge 
or disinfectant.” 

The author is lavish in his praise of Gibbon. “A century has 
run since the great author of the Decline and Fall compiled his 
masterly narration of Julian’s successes and failures. It must 
remain the wonder and despair oi rivals. It seemed, indeed, to 
have scared competitors from the field. French brilliance, Ger- 
man thought, Danish imagination, have all had their say, but 
Gibbon’s countrymen have honored their greatest by their 
silence.” Mr. Rendall deserves credit for breaking the ice, and 
we hope he will escape that cold bath of criticism with which 
such temerity is usually rewarded. A valuable feature of the 
book is the “Synopsis of Literature upon Julian” in the Ap- 
pendix. 

While the ancient conflict between Christianity and Paganism 
excites new attention, there are signs of a revival of interest in 
a branch of the heathen religion which Christianity well-nigh 
obliterated,— the religion of Odin. “On the European Continent 
and in England,” says Professor Anderson, “the zeal of the 
priests in propagating Christianity was so great that they sought 
to root out every trace of the asa-faith. They left but unintelli- 
gible fragments of the heathen religious structure. Our gods and 
goddesses and heroes were consigned to oblivion; and all knowl- 
edge of the Odinic religion and of the Niblung story would have 
been well-nigh fatally obliterated, had not a more lucky star 
hovered over the destinies of Iceland. In this remotest corner 
of the world the ancestral spirit was preserved like the glowing 
embers of Hekla beneath the snow and ice of the glacier.” 

But the breezes from Iceland have nearly always blown cold 
for Southern hearts. And Professor Anderson may well com- 
plain that, while the names of the days of the week are memorials 
of Tyr, Odin, Thor, and Freyja, but few have any adequate con- 
ception of what those names mean. In his Worse Mythology and 
Viking Tales of the North, Professor Anderson has done much 
to remove excuse for “the deplorable fact that the religion of 
our forefathers seems to be but little cared for in this country.” 
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He now favors us with another contribution to the same litera- 
ture (Zhe Younger Edda, also called Snorre’s Edda, or the 
Prose Edda, by Rasmus B. Anderson). The present volume con- 
tains all of the Younger Edda that the Professor thinks “can 
possibly be of any importance to English readers.” It gives more 
than has ever before been presented in any translation into Eng- 
lish. It is accompanied by an introduction, notes, vocabulary, 
and index. We cordially welcome this translation of the Edda, 
and every effort to extend the knowledge of the Bible of our 
Teutonic forefathers. 

But what is to be the comparative position of the Norse my- 
thology in the mythologies of the race? We are threatened now 
with new and startling results. Professor Bugge, of Christiania, 
considered by some to be the highest living authority on Teutonic 
mythology and Eddaic criticism, has lately read a paper on the 
origin of Norse mythology before the Christiania Academy of 
Science, which we are told is “likely to change all present views 
on the subject.” Mr. Henry Sweet gave a summary of these 
views to the London Philological Society, and presented them 
also in the Academy last fall. “Professor Bugge maintains that, 
of the whole mass of mythological and epic traditions handed 
down in the two Eddas, only a small fraction is common Ger- 
manic, the great bulk of it being of foreign origin, based on tales 
and poems heard by the Vikings from Englishmen and Irishmen. 
The ultimate sources of these English-Celtic legends are of two 
kinds: (1) the old Greek-Roman mythology; (2) the Jewish- 
Christian Bible legends, of various degrees of apocryphalness. 
The Norse cosmic legends, of the beginning and end of the world, 
are mainly taken from the second class. The adaptation of the 
Greek legends shows a complete ignorance of the connection with 
one another, and with the whole body of the mythology; and the 
most incongruous details are often blended with a single person- 
age. Even when an original Teutonic god or hero is preserved, 
such as Thor, most of the stories told of him are of Gregk origin, 
—the Thor legends, for instance, being mainly taken from 
those about Hercules and Zeus.” Mr. Sweet adds: “Startling 
as these results may at first sight appesi, it is only because they 
shock our prejudices. ... Although the result of these discoveries 
will be to depose Norse mythology from its proud position of 
representative of the original Teutonic beliefs, the value of that 
mythology as an exponent of Norse character and thought will 
not be in any way diminished.” 
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In the Academy, Jan. 3, 1880, Alfred Nutt replies that the 
parallelism of the Greek and Norse mythologies has been a com- 
monplace of comparative mythology for the last twenty-five 
years,— at all events, since the publication of Hahn’s Mytholo- 
gische Parallelen in 1859. The identity of Thor with Hercules, 
of Loki with Prometheus, of Balder with Patroclus was brought 
prominently forward. The construction Hahn puts upon the 
facts is very different from that of Professor Bugge. The two 
mythologies are, according to him, allied, because the Greeks 
and Teutons had a common origin. “The differences between 
them are such as would naturally arise from the fact that the one 
race dwelt in the North and the other in the South. Their con- 
ceptions of Nature would, as a matter of course, influence their 
nature-myths. This is sufficient, Hahn thinks, to explain all the 
variations between the two mythological systems.” We shall 
probably hear more of this discussion. 

In the Theologische Literaturzeitung (Dec. 6, 1879), Wolf 
Baudissin notices Heilprin’s Historical Poetry of the Ancient 
Hebrews, a work which has already been noticed in this Review. 
Mr. Baudissin considers it very useful, not only for English and 
American, but also for German readers, since the wide learning 
of the author enables him to present a careful grouping of the 
various French, German, English, and Dutch opinions on the 
subject of this book. 

The latest important event in English periodical literature is 
the appearance of a new quarterly magazine, beginning with 
January, 1880, bearing the title of the Modern Review, under the 
editorship of Mr. Richard Acland Armstrong. The audacity of 
introducing a new literary champion into what might seem the 
already over-crowded arena of English periodical literature must 
be justified by the force that lies behind the weapon, and the 
assuring fact that there is not only a large audience of spectators, 
but many vulnerable antagonists. The Modern Review, however, 
appears in no such aggressive spirit as this comparison might 
imply. It isa grave, temperate, dignified magazine, suggestive, 
in the portliness and solidity of its contents and the conventional 
elegance of its “make up,” of some large-typed, well-fed, and 
consequently good-natured, English liberal gentleman, of parlia- 
mentary address and parliamentary speech, accustomed to do his 
own thinking, with a sympathetic heart beneath his vest, and a 
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certain magnanimous after-dinner charity for people who differ 
from him. 

From our reading acquaintance with the English magazines, 
we should say that the place which needed most to be occupied 
is the one which the Modern Review has undertaken to fill. 

The editor's view of that position is well given in the pro- 
spectus. He notices it as a mark of the growing strength of free 
inquiry that the ablest reviews of the day give space impartially 
to champions of ancient creeds and exponents of the positive 
philosophy : — 

Close observation, however, reveals the fact that types of orthodoxy 
more or less pledged to tradition, and types of agnosticism more or less 
distinctly atheistic, divide the chief hospitality of these reviews between 
them; while types of religious belief, spiritual yet reasonable, fail of 
adequate expression. It ensues that religion and science, faith and 
reason, tend to be popularly regarded as contradictions; nor will it be 
disputed that the opinion is rapidly spreading that such is their relation. 
If, then, there are men who, amid many diversities of thought and 
habit, yet agree in fervent loyalty to the principle of free inquiry, in 
fearless welcome to the teachings of modern science, and in deep convic- 
tion that the sanctities of faith and hope must be permanently character- 
istic of sound manhood,— these constitute a third party in the intellectual 
world with peculiar claims to share the public heed. To afford compe- 
tent writers within this circle their due influence, whatever that may be, 
in the formation of the national thought and sentiment, is the purpose 
of the Modern Review. 

Judging the tree by its fruits instead of the prophetic blossoms 
of the publishers’ prospectus, we must cordially admit that the 
first number well illustrates the editor’s position, and redeems his 
promise. This is evident not so much from any single article as 
from the general tone of the magazine, which is earnest, thought- 
ful, religious, inquiring, and stimulative. 

Studies in Philosophy and Literature, by William Knight, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews, is a collection of twelve essays which have appeared at 
various times in the English reviews during the last ten years. 
They are marked by closeness and acuteness of thought. The 
essay on “ Ethical Philosophy and Evolution” is one of the most 
interesting contributions to a much disputed question. The 
essay on “Personality and the Infinite” is an attempt to show 
that the two ideas are not inconsistent as applied to deity. The 
two essays on the “Function of Prayer in the Economy of the 
Universe” are admirable. 8. J. B. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life of William Ellery Channing, D.D. By his nephew, 
William Henry Channing. Centenary Memorial Edition. 
American Unitarian Association. 18%0. 

The American Unitarian Association has followed the excel- 
lent Dollar Edition of the complete works of Dr. Channing by a 
like issue of the Memoirs. Some portions of the extracts from 
Dr. Channing’s papers have been omitted, but in other respects 
this book is the same as the three-volume edition. The biogra- 
pher, Rev. William H. Channing, contributes a brief preface. In 
this new form, this earliest biography is likely to be the one to 
which readers will turn for an adequate account of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s life and work, the progress of his thought, and the record: 
of his intercourse with and influence upon other minds. While 
it may be conceded that something is wanting of philosophical 
arrangements of the materials for this memoir, and of clear 
delineation of the historic setting of Dr. Channing’s life, it must 
still be remembered that the method of self-revelation here 
followed is the only one possible in portraying g life whose 
interest is so little in its outward incidents and so greatly in its 
inward quality, and whose events and epochs, even, are spiritual 
more than historical. 


William Ellery Channing. A Centennial Memory. By Charles 
T. Brooks. With Illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1880. $1.50. 

Mr. Brooks’ “Centennial Memory” may be considered as a 
charming cabinet portrait of its subject; or, rather, as a series 
of cabinet studies, giving us fresh and vivid, though sometimes 
detached and fragmentary, views of Dr. Channing’s character 
and life. The determination to be brief, and the biographer’s 
love of epigram, have packed these paragraphs with topics of 
interest, while interfering somewhat with the flow of the narra- 
tive and the completeness of the view. Mr. Brooks’ enthusiasm 
for nature finds grateful employment in delineating the scenes of 
Channing’s birth, boyhood, and summer retirement in later years, 
and in imparting the local flavoring which is not the least inter- 
esting and delightful element of this memorial. A considerable 
portion of the book is filled with references to tributes to Chan- 
ning and brief extracts from them, and with brief replies to 
certain unfair criticisms upon his character and life. 
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Reminiscences of Rev. William Ellery Channing, D.D. By 
Elizabeth Palmer Peabody. pp. 459. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 1880. Price $2.00. 

These Reminiscences are the most considerable addition made 
for many years to our knowledge of what Channing thought and 
said. Miss Peabody was in familiar intercourse with him for the 
last thirty years of his life,—at different intervals a member of 
his household; and, with the ardent admiration of a young 
disciple, she treasured his words, and made copious notes of her 
conversations with him. A good many letters also passed be- 
tween them, which are now given to the public for the first time. 
But it is not only in its record of facts and conversations unre- 
corded elsewhere that this volume may be regarded as a kind of 
Fourth Gospel, in comparison with the earlier biographies; but 
also as bringing into prominent relief those aspects of his thought 
and character most kindred to this biographer’s enthusiastic and 
transcendental tendencies, and as viewing his acts and words 
through the golden haze of the forming prepossessions and con- 
victions of a long life-time. “ My Channing,” Miss Peabody her- 
self calls this portraiture; and we welcome the finished work — as 
we have welcomed to this Review large portions of it already 
—as an exceedingly valuable addition to our knowledge of its 
subject. 


The Teachings of Christianity. Concerning God, Man, Jesus, 
Christianity, the Bible, and the Future Life. With an Intro- 
dfictory Lecture on his Genius and Spirit as a Religious 
Teacher. Six Lectures. By John Page Hopps. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


This little shilling volume is a good synopsis of the main 
views of Dr. Channing, with well-selected extracts and thought- 
ful and judicious comments. What can be better than a wise 
following of this method, to put the thought of Channing into 
the mind of our churches anew, and revive the influence of his 
spirit in this new age? 

Principles and Portraits. By C. A. Bartol. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

This volume deserves mention in this issue of the Unitarian 
Review, if for no other reason, on account of the fine portraiture 
given in it of “Channing the Preacher.” But, in fact, it seems to 
us one of the best, if not the very best, of Dr. Bartol’s volumes of 


sermon-essays, and demands a more extended notice than we 
have space for now. 





